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IT is rather extraordinary, when we con- 
sider the high degree of estimation in which 
the maple was held by the antients, their 
care in its culture, and the adaptation of its 
wood to their most costly furniture, that 
its abundant sap, so richly impregnated 
with saccharine juice, should have escaped 
notice; or if known, that it should not 
have been employed in domestic economy. 
It is true that the acer campestres, or com- 
mon maple, is the one so highly celebrated 
by Pliny; but Mr. Miller says, that sugar 
may be extracted from every species of 
maple; and Dr. Lyster and Mr. Kay, actu- 
ally obtained it from the acer pseudo plata- 
nus, or sycamore tree. The Highlanders 
in Scotland have long converted the sap of 
the sycamore into a pleasant beverage ; and 
inthe Philosophical Transactions, Vol. iv. 
page 917, Dr. Tongue asserts from his own 
experience, that one bushel of malt, brewed 
with the sap from this tree, yielded as large 
&quantity of good ale, as three bushels 
would have dene with common water. 

Vel. I.—No. VI, 


The extravagant fondness of the Romans 
for the wood of the maple almost exceeds 
credibility, and were it not so circumstanti- 
ally related by Pliny, we might be tempted 
to doubt the excess to which it was car- 
tied. He describes it thus—“ The maple 
is scarcely inferior to the citron, in the 
elegance and fineness of its wood. There are 
several species of it most wonderfully beau- 
tiful, especially the white, or French maple, 
which grows in Italy, by the side of the Po, 
beyond the Alps. Onesort, the acer cam- 
pestre, has a grain so curiously knotted and 
maculated, that from its resemblance it is 
called the peacock-tail maple.” “ The 
bruscum, or knur, is exquisitely beautiful; 
but the molluscum is much more precious. 
Both of them are produced by knots in the 
trees, which are most intricately curled and 
marked with a variety of forms. Could 
trees large enough to saw into planks be pro- 
cured, ihey would be infinitely more valu- 
able than citron.” In fact, imagination 

| converted those lines and knots, occasioned, 
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most probably, from some puncture, or 
blow the tree had received, into figures of 








OF THE SUGAR MAPLE. 
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5th.—Acer Rubrum, or scarlet flowering 
maple. This tree grows plentifully in Pen- 


birds, beasts, &.; and in proportion to |jsylvania, and delights in a swampy soil, 


the number and correctness of these deline- 
ations, arose the value of the wood. Cicero 
possessed a table which cost him ten thou- 
sand sesterees; and one which had belonged 
to King Juba, sold for fifleen thousand 
sesterces. Mauritanus Ptolemous was the 
envied possessor of dne still more valuable. 
This table measured four feet and a half ia 
diameter, was three inches thick, and sold 


for its weight in gold! This expensive taste | 


for tables, made of the wood of the maple, 
presents us with the explanation of a sen- 
tence often repeated, without its origin 
being known; for, according to Pliny, when 
those luxurious Romans used to reproach 
their wives for extravagance in dress or 
jewels, they are used to retort, and durn the 
tables upon them. 

The maple is of the order and class 
Polygamia Monoecia, aud there are ten 
species of if. 

ist.—Acer pseudo-platanus, or sycamore 
tree; anative of Germany, and cultiv.:ted 
in Great Britain chiefly for its handsome 
appearance in plantations. It is of quick 
growth, and thrives luxuriattly in most 
soils. During the months of February and 
March, the sap rises so abundantly, that if 
an incision be made in the trunk, it will 
produce several quarts of sweet juice daily ; 
which, as Dr. Willech informs us, when 
evaporated and clarified, yiclds a fine sugar, 
in the proportion of one pound from sixteer 
quarts of the sap. 

2d.—The acer campestre, or common 
maple. This is the species on which Pliny 
bestows such high erncomiums, and in the 
wood of which the ancients so anxiously 
sought for the bruscum, which confained 
the representation of birds and animals. 
Surely the caprice of modern taste has 
never equalled the folly the Romans were 
guilty of, in their excessive fondness of 
these figures, and the value they set upon 
them! 

3d.—The Acer Regundo, or the Virginian 
ash-leaved maple. 

Ath.—Acer Phalanades, or Norway ma- 
ple. 


Ie 


rhe wood is esteemed excellent for various 


|| purposes, and woollen receives a deep blue 
}| 


dye from the bark, which also makes beau- 
itiful biack ink. ‘fhe Canadians have long 
| converted the sap of this tree ito sugar; 
j;and Miller particularly mentions, that he 

lias observed a sweet juice io flow from it 

in great abundance, whenever an incision 
\) has been made in the bark. The blossoms, 
{which appear early in spring, are of a fine 
scarlet colour, which alone renders it 
worthy of .a place in shrubberies and plan- 
tations. 


| 


6thi—Acer Pensylvanacum, or mountain 
maple. 





7ih.—Acer Tartaricum, or Tartarian ma- 
ple. 
Sth.—Acer 
pelier maple. 
9th.— Acer Creticum, or the Cretan ma- 
ple. 
10th.—The acer saccharinum, by far 
||the most valuable of all the species, and 
| denominated in America the sugar maple, 
|\from the rich sweetness of the sap, which 
is easily converted into sugar. ‘This tree is 
anative of North America, where, although 
it may justly contend with the sugar-cane 
for superiotity, its virtues remained long 
undiscovered: It appears that the Cana 
dians first procured sugar from the sap, 
part of which was usually sent to Rouen, in 
| Normandy, to be refined. Miller gives di- 
rections how to raise plants from the Acer 
saccharinum, which he says are very hardy, 
and require no further care than to protect 
them, whilst young, from the depredation 
of insects, to which the peculiar sweetness 
of the young shoots, no doubt, exposes 
them. The growth and size of the trees 
must probably determine the time for com- 
mencing the extraction of the sap; but 
there is no reason to believe that they re- 
quire many years before they begin to pro- 
duce it, and as their growth continues for 
two hundred years, and they attain the 
vencrable age of four centuries, neither the 
renewal of labour or expence will deduct 
from the profits. Plants of the sugar 
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maple may now be procured from the nur- || eminent refiner in the West Indies, declared 
sery-grounds about London. It has been|} this sugar to be equal, in a ak to 
cullivated in the botanic garden at Liver-|| that procured from the sugar-cane. 


iy ao y > "wre ~ ~ . . 
pool for some years. Several of these facts are to be found in 
? 


This tree may almost be termed the weed || Brissot’s Tour through the United States 
of the soil of North America, for it over-|} of Amet rica, who, before he engaged in the 
runs that continent from Canada io =e ary politics of France, which finally 


ginia, containing no less than fifteen degrees |, led +a + disgrace and death, had dev oted 
of latitude; ia which length, the tem-|) himself to those pursuits, which led to the 
perature of the seasons, as well as the na-|j interest and happiness of his fellow ¢rea- 
ture of the soil, must materially diffe tures, and entitled him to the name ofa 
philanthrepist. Speaking of the sugar ma- 
that no less than three millions of ti i | ple, he thus expresses himself:—* When- 


li has been asserted by an American author, |} 


trees are annually destroyed in clearing the || cver there shall be found, from the North 


Jands in the state of New York alone; and|| to the South, an ardent emulation to mul- 
liply this divine tree, and especially when it 


Ha; 

| 

| s! iall be deemed a sort of impicty to destroy 
| 

| 

' 


itis surprising, that so valuable an article 
of commerce should have escaped ihe ob- 
servation of the American setticrs for so || it, not only may America supply herself, but 
she may also iil the markets of Europe 
ie suppression of the slave trade, the with a sugar, tie low price of which would 
Quakers, instituted a society, some years|| ruin the trade of tiie islands in a produce, 
ago, fur the sole purpose of bringing this || washed with the hlood and the tears of 
most excellent and long neglected produc-]] slaves! What an extensive effect it would 
tion of the earih to perfection; and it is |} besides have were this tree tobe naturalized 
undoubtedly ov-ing to their efforts that we || throughout all Europe!” 
are at the present moment able to appre- 
ciale ils value. 


long atime. Thosc humane advocates for 


There can be no doubt of its flourishing: 
well in most soils in England. Itmight be 


The infinite labour with which the sugar- || planted in gardens and orchards, so as not 





cane is propagated, the barbarous trafic it || to injure the growth of vegetables or pas- 
occasions, and its being liable to receive | turage underneath. According to Brissot, 


injury from insects and unfavourable sea-|j tie trees, whilst young, would preduce 
sons, all point out the superiority of the]| three pounds of sugar. The crops too 
maple, which is procured almost without|| would be certain, as they would not, like 
cultivation, fiourishes for four centuries, 1 fruit trees generally so planted, be liable to 
and requires no preparatory care before the| have their produce injured by blights or 
sap rises. Lach tree, without injury oj variable seasons; and it is remarkable that 
itself, yields upwards of fifteen gallous of || the sap is swecter, and produced in greater 
juice, which produces seven or eight pounds || abundance, in proportion to the quantity of 
of sugar; and one man and two or three!| snow which has fallen during the winter. 
children are sufficient, during the time the]| It is casy to calculate how profitable an 
sap runs, for the care of as many trees as|| acre of land would become, for admiiting 
will yield fifteen hundred weight of sugar. |j that more than two hundred trees might be 
This sap has the additional advantage of|| planted upon it, since twenty yards ‘would 
being produced in the months of february || be a sufficient space between them, and al- 
and March, when there certainly is a cessa-||lowing only sixpence per pound for the 
tion from the more important occupations |} sugar, it would at least pay twenty pounds 
of rural industry. Some few years ago, a|| annually, in addition to the other crops, 
Mr. Drinher, of Vhiladelphia, made sixty || which might be raised upon it. But the 
barrels of maple sugar, on his own estate, || most eligible pian would be to plant them 
on the Delaware. He published a treatise || upon waste land, unfit for any other pur- 
on the best manner of manufacturing it: | poses, in hedge rows, in avenues along the 
and a Mr. Pennington, who had been an sides of turnpike roads, and in ornamental 
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plantations. Many millions of trees are an- 
nually planted for the latter purpose, which 
cannot boast of superior beauty to the 
maple, and are infinitely inferior in point of 
value, since the wood is preferable to 
beach for the use of turners, and is in 
great request by cabinet-makers, for inlay- 
ing; and also by the makers of musical | 
instruments, and for every other sort of | 
work where light ond beautiful wood is re- 
quisite. Tt-will receive any sort of stain, 
and by that means be made to re-emble sa- 
tin and tulip woods, for which sueh high 
prices are given. It is no improbable con- 
jecture, that the puncture by the axe 
might conduce to form those Knots, and 
undulated lines, so much admired by the 
Romans; and that we might then become 
as anxious for the possession of the briscum 
and mollascum as they were. 


| 


The revival 
of this taste would at least have the sanc- 
tion of being adopted from the most volup- 
tuous people that ever lived. 

To procure the sap in the quantity which 
has been described, it is only necessary to 
make an incision in the bark when the sap 
begins to rise in February and March. In 
America, they collect it in wooden vessels, 
and when it is all obtained, boil it until it is 
reduced by evaporation to the consistence 
of sugar. Perhaps a more expeditious, 
and consequently a better, process than this, 
might be discovered in this country, and 
the sugar might even be refined by the 
same operation which would separate it. 

It may be alleged, that by naturalizing 
this tree in England, we should destroy a 
branch of commerce with the West India 
islands, which depend upon us for the con- 
sumption of their produce,and which, in fact, 
by the heavy duties imposed upon it, affords 
a prodigious increase of revenue to this 
country. Let it, however, be remembered, 
that the period may not be very far distant, 
before these islands may become appendages 
to other states, and that it may then be of 
importance to this nation to possess within 


must otherwise revert into foreign hands. 
It has been predicted, and nothing seems 
more probable, that whenever America 
becomes a marilime power, which in pro- 
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cess Of Lime must inevitably be the case, 
her first conquests will be the islands so im. 
mediately bordering on her own continent; 
and should the resolutions of the Americans, 
for the suppression of the slave trade, con- 
tinue to be enforced, this country would 
eventually have to depend upon the pro. 
duce of the sugar maple cultivated in Ame. 
rica! Were the experiment to be made in 
England, it would always be in the power 
of government to check its progress, or 
turn it to advantage, as the exigencies of 
the Limes required. But it is possible that the 
sap of the maple mighteven be converted to 
amuch more valuable purpose than that of 
extracting sugar from it. Why may nota 
liquid, so richly impregnated with a sac. 
cherine substance, form the basis of an ex- 
cellent. wine?) On the autherity of Dr, 
Tongue, we see that ale has been prepared 
from the common sycamore; and Dr. Wil- 
lech informs us, in his most excellent work 
the Domestic Encyclopedia, that the High- 
landers of Scotland make a wholesome and 
pleasant beverage from it. The sap of the 
sugar maple, with the addition of the juice 
of the grape, or some other of our fruits, 
might form a liquor very different, and less 
exceplionable im point of fermentation, than 
the wines which have hitherto been made 
in England. There would be little difficulty 
in procuring plants of the sugar maple from 
America. Ships frequently arrive from 
thenceat Liverpool in three weeks, a shorter 
period than paints can be procured from 
the nurseries about London, in some of the 
remote counties in England. 

If so landable a motive as the opening a 
new source of wealth to this country, can- 
not stimulate those who dave influence suf- 


ficient to accomplish it, may the acquisition 
of a domestic luxury at least tempt others, 


less ambitious of fame, to try the experi- 
ment. 

If the man deserves well of his country 
| who makes two blades of grass grow where 
|only one grew before, surely it will not be 


deration for those who import from other 
countries their most valuable productions, 
and, by naturalizing them in this climate, 
lay the foundation not only of obtaining for 


| 
itself a produce, for which immense sums = presumptuous to claim some consi- 
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us one of the greatest necessaries of life, but | 
rendering us, at the same time, independent | 
of foreign supply, which is always peculiarly || 
expensive, and the use of which is associated |! 


with reflexions that are unfavourable te 
husaanity, and all the finer sympathies of 
our nature. 

R. 





LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. 





(Continued from page 386.) 





TIE * Rights of Man” spread rapidly 
through the country, and the very exist- 
ence of every establishment in the stale 
was threatened by its success. Paine became 
the idol of the disaffected, and the terror 
of the loyal—his ambition knew no bounds ; | 
and, in the intoxication of a temporary tri- 


he exerted for the destruction and debase~ 
ment of his species, posterity will hear of 
him with pity, and even philanthropists 
will remember him with execration. There 


is not anenormity of which human nature 


is capable so detestable as irreligion, it is 





|. crime against man, and a sin against his 


umph, he produced his “* Age of Reason.” |) Maker. presenting the double front of in- 


Of all the virulent invectives, or pernicious 
blasphemies, against religion, which ever 
issued from the licentiousness of an abused 
press, this was the most poisonous, Not 
an impious jest, or vulgar ribaldry, or in- 
fidel declamation, ever uttered by the most 
vile of disbelievers, which has not been col- 
lected and refined upon in this contaminat- 
ing libel! Writien in a popular style, and | 
railing against established truths, it was} 
of course hailed by the shout of the infidel, | 
and rapturously echoed by all whose vice 
made them despair, or whose levity would | 
not allow them to reflect. Ils operation | 
upon the minds of the vulgar, whose pon 





sons were not strengthened by study ; upon 
the young, whose judgments were not ma- 
tured by experience ; and cyen upon the | 
thinking whose faith was unconfirmed, was 
most alarming. ‘Society seemed shaken to 
its centre, and the broad basis of every 
moral virtue, and every public prosperity, 


monster! If great public effect be the 
criterion of talent, Paine succeeded to a 
miracle; but a transitory triumph origi- 
nated his eternal disgrace, and the confes- 
sion of his ability is a damning proof of his 
ingratitude. Gifted with superior powers, 


vibrated under the touch of the human 


{ . . . 
; gratitude and inhumanity. 





Religion is the 
poor man’s wealih, the rich man’s ornament, 
the friendless unfortunate’s only consolation. 
He who. would rob society of such a trea- 
sure, no matter how high his rank, how 
| splendid his talents, or how profound his 
acquisitions, is a villain. When the little 
self sufficiency of human arrogance dares 
to oppose its vain hypothesis to God’s in- 
fallibility, it would do well to consider how 


|| confined is the utmost extent of its vision, 
' 





and how absurd it is in the mind which can- 
j|not account for, or even comprehend, the 
| daily wonders it beholds, to set bounds to 
| the intelligence of the All-wise and the Om- 
‘nipotent. ‘The highest mysteries of Chris- 
lianity are not more incomprehensible to 
jman, than is the progress of the oak to its 
| maturity from the time the planter laid it 
in the ground a little acorn. To doubt the 
| Christian doctrine is folly—to deny it, 
| cruelty :—folly, because God has declared 
jits authenticity :—cruelty, because it is an 
|aftempt to wrest its crutch from age, its 
| 
a more sublime, simple, and benevolent 
| system of morality, than the genius of phi- 
losophy ever conceived. These were re- 
flections which the author of the “ .4ge of 


; hope from misery, and to deprive man of 
| 
| 


which he prostituted against the God who || Reason” never cherished, or if he did che- 


gave them, and possessing by those powers | 
an extensive influence over society, which 


| rish, never acted on. The rapid circulation, 
however, of the pamphlet, and the danger- 
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ous tendency of the doctrines it inculcated, || bates degenerated into personal contention 
’ 


could be overlooked, and 


not ty 


Dacre « 

Paine was 
compelled to fiy for protection to France, 
where he was of wiih 


in his ab- 


. ~ . a,! 
receiveu 
every demonstration of joy. 


course 


sence, an iudiclment was preferred agamst 





him for sedition and blasphemy, and the 
trial coming on before Lord Kenyon | 
and a special jury, at Guildhall, he was | 


found guilty, outawed, and the offensive | 
publication ordered to be burned by the 
common Arrived at 
defiance and 


hangman 
hurled 


Paris, 
: nee 

denunciation 
against his Gothic prosecutors, and leaguing 
himself with the Atheisticu Muminati of 
the day, became a member of the Freneh 
ConvA@ntion. 


Paine 


In this regicide assembly he 


frequently spoke, although his total igno-)) 
: 5 
rance of. the French language impeded his 


efforts, an’ reduced him to the necessity 
of employing an interpreter. It has been 
said that no man is so thoroughly depraved, 
that some solitary instances of virtue will 
not sometime exhibit themselves in his 
life: biography dwells on them with plea- 
sure; they are like a verdant spot to the 
traveller, whose eye has been scorched by | 
the sultry sands of the desert. In the Con- 
vention, Paine appeared the bold and uni-| 
form champion of freedom; unwilling, 
however, to stain her cap with blood, or 
disgrace her cause by cruelty. Such con- 
duct was the more praiseworthy, because 
all who were not sanguinary were deemed 
indifferent, and mildress was considered as 
ihe certain symbol of disaffection. The 
wild revolutionists of France knew no dis- 
tinction between firmness and ferocity,“und 
the unfortunate means which they employ- 
ed (identifying themselves with the cause 
for which they fought)have brought its very 
name into disrepute. Had the counsels of 
Paine at this period been adopted, this would 
probably not have been the case, a mild and 
temperate reform of the confessed abuses 
of the French government inight have been 
effected on the true principles of freedom, 
and a system of blood would never have ori- 
ginated the iron military despotism which 
has since succeeded. But the phrensied 
recollection of their wrongs, and the “ no- 
vitas regni” confounded and inflamed the 
revolutionisis of that country: their de- 

















and their decisions were constantly record. 


ed inblood! ‘Mid this chaos, Paine was 
mild but persevering : 


humanily marked 
all his efforts; and at the ever-memorable 
trial of the king, he nobly and fearlessly 
voted against his death. Clemency, or even 
justice never found a place in the code of 
extermination. ‘The moment Paine evinced 
the siightest tendeney towards them, he of 
course became suspected by his precious 
coadjutors, aud suspicion there was syno- 
nimous with proof. Shortly after the mur. 
der of the king, when the cannibal Reber 
spicrre, began his reign of blood, Paine, 
accused of participating in the mildness of 
the Brissotines, was thrown into prison, 
and the warrant for his execution actually 
signed by five of his former friends, who 
coustituied the committee of public safety! 
Such is the amily of the bad, and such the 
fraternity of the vicious. Four times was 
he ordered to the guillotine, atid his death 
was considered as certain, when that Pro- 
vidence, whose decrees he had so impiously 
rejected, affected him with a putrid fever, 
on his recovery from which the drama had 
changed its actors, and the eurtain had 
fallen on the infernal Roberspierre for ever. 
When in prison, Paine applied to Washing- 
ton for a release, claiming the right of pro- 
tection as an American citizen. This in- 
terference Washington refused, alleging the 
abolition of his right of citizership from 
the moment he became a member of the 
French Convention; the consequence of 
which was a furious letter from Paine, filled 
with the most virulent invective against 
him on whom he had lavished the most 
profuse panegyric, in his dedication to the 
“ Rights of Man.” ‘There is an anecdote 
told of him at this period, the truth of 
which, was it uot too well authenticated, 
for the honour of human nature we would 
wish to doubt. Every day after dinner, he 
used to enter, with the Bible under his arm, 
into the room of General » who was 
confined with him, exclaiming, ‘ Come, 
General, I have brought you the humbug ;” 

ud a Judierous dissection of the sacred 
writings generally killed the time till tea! 
Sach was the confirmed impiety of this li- 
centious profligate, whom the fear of 
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death, the terrors of futurity, or the par- 
ticular interference of a forgiving Provi- 
dence, would not awe even into silence. 
shortly afier Paine’s liberation, he was sur- 
prised by avisit from Barrere, who had 
been a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety under Roberspierre. ‘* How’? na- 
turally enough exclaimed Paine, ‘is it pos- 
sible ?—Monsieur Barrere—such an honour 
from Mensicur Barrere!—Why, Monsieur 
Barrere; if I mistake not, one of your last 
acts was the signature of my death war- 
rant !’—Barrere, not at all daunted, in- 
stantly replied with all the familiar non- 
chalance of a Frenchman, “ Very true, 
Paine, very true; but circumstances must 
excuse me—the times are variable, and 
friends should not be ceremonious about 
rifles.” Such was the friendship of revo- 
jutionised France! Paine remained in the 


country for some time after these events, 


and was even consulted by Buonaparte under 
the consular government. Unfortunately, 
at one of these conferences, he happened to 
recommend a peace with England, and be- 
came, from that moment, the object of 
the Corsican’s aversion. After the speci- 
men of Gallic friendship, which he had ex- 
perienced, it is to be presumed he did not 
feel much inclined to await the effects of 
their enmity, for in a very short time he 
took his departure for America, a country 





which he had really benefitted, and from 
which he no doubt expected a return.— 
His quarrel, however, with their justly 
venerated Washington, had alienated the 
minds of that people, and he in vain peti- 
tioned Congress for a pension. Without 
hope, without friends, without religion, 
Paine at last fled for consolation to drunk- 
‘enmess, the last fatal resource of disap- 
pointed ambition, and desperate infidelity t 
Days of unavailing regret, and nights of 
beastly intoxication, soon exhausted the 
remnant of a life already grown burdensome 
to its possessor, and despicable in the eyes 
of all who witnessed it. Such was the end 
of Thomas Paine, one of the most extra- 
ordinary characters of the age in which he 
lived—an age fertile in the production of 
phenomina. With powers the most com- 
manding, and a heart not naturally bad, he 
closed a career of sin by a death of dis- 
grace. His character is easily deducible 
from his life—able, yet weak—charitable, 
yet cruel—fired with the love of freedom, 
yet aslave to the most groveling passions 
——impious in youth, and degraded in age— 
|with all the talents of a philosopher, per- 
verted to all the purposes of a’ fiend, Re 
ican never be sufficiently contemplated by 
\those who put too much confidence in 


peeps wit, or affect an arrogant indiffer- 





| ence to Divine wisdom. 
i 








EXPOSITION OF THE COURSE FOLLOWED BY DR. GALL,* 


IN HIS RE- 


SEARCHES UPON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE BRAIN. 





“ The best method of instructing men is always that which we have followed in instructing 
ourselves: the best master is he who assists his scholars to find out that which he wishes to 
teach them, and who re-invents it with them, as the best method of directing travellers is to 


travel with them.” 





IN conformity with this excellent princi- 
ple of Bacon, the great master in the arts 


Gall has begun by stating the rout he 
has followed, in the branch of science to 








of inventing, teaching, and learning, M. |] which he devotes himself. He leads his 





* On the 7th December, 1807, Dr. Gall commenced at the Atheneum (formerly Lyceum) 
at Paris, his course on the anatomy ef the brain. His audience was composed of upwards 
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auditors, in a manner, step by step with He is sent to the public schools, wherg | somet 
him, through the path he has explored, to||the great number of his fellow-students | same’ 
the point he has arrived at. enables him to extend and to multiply | andd 

An original fact offered by chance; trea- || his observations. His memory was stilf | perso 
sured by observation; ripened by meditation || bad, and with grief he found himself sur. | sits, 
and genius; 1:produced under a thousand || passed, in this species of merit, by youths, | mode 
forms, by a great number of experiments; || very inferior 6 him in other attain. | solute 
followed with constancy in all its develope- {| ments. He often asked himself this ques. | ing, | 
ments, applications, and modifications; be- |{ tion. the f 
come luminous, productive, and fertile, by “* Why do certain youths, even of rather } of chi 
a happy employment of a well observed |} limited comprehension, learn easily by } pensi 
analogy, and of asage and rigorous me- || heart, while others, gifted with a finer and Se 
thod of induction; forming thus the first || livelier understanding, have not always the } othe! 


link of along uninterrupted chain: such is 
the origin and the general affiliation of all 
discoveries, and of all sciences. We recog- 
nise this same concatination of an original 
fact, little important in itself, connected by 
a long series of facts with learned observa- 
tions and with useful results, in the histori- 
cal exposition of Dr. Gall, upon the origin, 
course, and progress of the science he pro- 
fesses; whose most just, precise, and true 
denomination, is that of Physiolegy of the 
brain. 

M. Gall, reared by one of his uncles, in a 
village of the Electorate of Baden, was as- 
sogiated in his studies with a child of his 


dilig 
born 
whos 
decid 
piest 
the | 
scho 
then 
bis 

equi 
edu 
nius 
just 
ties 
aw 


same capacity of memory 7” 

Such was the first problem, which Gall 
proposed to resolye. We must possess our- 
selves of this first fuct, this first observa 
tion, in appearance common and trivial: 
this first simple ard natural question, which 
is the point of departure, whence we are 
embarking with the Doctor, ina new and 
unknown course, without precisely know: 
ing, or even being able to conjecture, 
whither it will lead us. 

M. Gall thought he could observe, inthe 
seminaries where he had successively stu- 
died, at Bruchsal, at Baden, and at Stras. 
burg, that almost all those of his comrades, 


own age, who was placed with him to excite |} who were gifted with a prompt and happy |  § 
his emulation. This child had less talent, }} memory, had very salient eyes. This sort | ¢ap: 
but more memory than Gall. The latter,|| of indication was vague, uncertain, con- T 
at thirteen years of age, conscious of a de-||jectural, perhaps false: such as he would | car 
cided superiority of natural abilities, in})/neither too easily admit, nor absolutely | ven 
comparison with his fellow-student, endea-|| reject ; and he continued his observations. | dic: 
youred to account with himself for the A kind of instinct, a decided penchant ] 
difference which existed between them, inj|had directed him, from his earliest child. } the 
an inverse mode, in respect to the two fa-|/ hood, to study natural history in nature | to 
culties, of wit or imagination, and memory. |} herself and not in books, and to explore | oF; 
His infant reason sought the cause of that] the nature of man. He began, in his nine- | be 
difference; and an involuntary uneasiness, |] teenth year (ii: 1779), to follow the lectures | ser 
the secret presentiment of the propensity he || of Professor Harmann, at Strasburg. did 
would one day experience, to study the na-|} He had observed among his fellow-stu- | &% 
ture of man, tormented his youthful||dents, children and youths born in the | iat 
thoughts. same place, in the same class of society, by 
r 

ap Nn Ram mnis weaienE amine a immER META 





of one hundred and fifty persons, among whom were observed many physicians of distinction. 
On the 22d he performed at the Hospital of the Capuchins, in the presence of more than fifty 
doctors of physic or surgeons, the anatomical detnonstration of the brain, whose structure 
and organization he explained in the most luminous manner. This article is a report of his 
first lecture, communicated by M. Julien, and somewhat compressed in the translation by the 
omission of extraneous matter. We count upon laying befere the public, in like manner, the 
whole of the interesting course of Dr. Gall. 
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sometimes under the same roof, and in the 
same family, surrounded, from their cradle 
and during their earliest years, by the same 
persons, the same objects, the same impres- 
sous, whose education, instruction, and 
mode of living had been common and ab- 
solutely the same; and who, notwithstand- 
ing, had a reinarkable difference, either in |! 
the faculties of the mind, or in the shades | very salient eyes. 
ofcharacter; in the moral qualities, pro- 
pensities, and passions. 
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We have seen, that he remarked among 
many of his companions, whose iniellect 
was otherwise indifferent, a decided dispo- 
sition to retain easily by heart, or an ex- 
traordinary memory; and he thought he 
could rest assured, through numerous ob- 
servations, that the individuals gifted with 
this extraordinary memory had, in general, 
He was led to this rea- 
;soning: ‘* if there appears.to be an external 


| 


jsign for the faculty of memory, may there 


Some were naturally quarrelsome, || not likewise be external and distinct signs 
others gentle and pacific: some were |! for our other faculties?” 
diligent, others lazy. Some’ seemed | He then applied himself to the research 
born with a talent for music; others,)|of the distinguishing properties of the 
whose ears were closed to harmony, had aj}mind; and at first, taking metaphysiciang 
decided disposition for drawing. The hap- | and philosophers for guides, he wished to 
piest memories appearell rarely to fall to | study the particular and special signs of the 





the lot of the most witty and intelligent 


‘aap denoted by these words: intellect, 
scholars. 


These incontestable facts, which || will, memory, judgment, passions, affec- 
then struck the young observer, casting ‘tions, imagination. His researches, directed 
bis looks, for the first time, among his || according to these purely philosophical and 
equals, are daily verttied, in every house of || scholastic distinctions, were fruitless. 
education, and in every college. ‘The ge-|| Afterwards, instead of abstract ideas, de- 
aius of Gall derived from them this most |jrived from speculative and systematic phi- 
just conclusion: that we have innate quali-||losophy, he adopted practical ideas, bor- 
lies (native dispositions, boru with us); in || rowed from society. 
aword, that our nalurul organization gives |} ‘The prejudices and vague and oe 
us special und predominant dispositions or || notions of vulgac philosophy had only Ted 
capacities. | bin astray, aud reimoved ,him from his ob- 

This is the second step he makes in his || ject. He was brought back to it, by the 
career, lle walks slowly, and as yet in- || exact observation of posilive and decided 
vents nothing, but his progress is metho- | faculties, Considered apart, in the various 
dical and sure. | professions of society. 

M. Gall begau to study medicine. He 
thought it right to attach himself peculiarly 
fo the observation of the functions and 
organs of the brain, which seems itself to 
be the first organ of animal life. The ob- 
servations hitherto made on that subject, 
did not appear to him either sufficiently 
exact, or profound. He-had, besides, taken 
into account, that to advance any science, 
‘itis necessary to take a particular insulated 
branch of it; there to apply all one’s force 
of mind ; to dissect it, if we may so express 
ourselves; to run through all its ramifica- 
tions; to explore it in every direction, in 
order to draw from it really useful materials 
and productive facts. He dedicated himself 
particularly, in the science of anatomy, to 
fontinued researches on the physiology of 
the brain. : 


Vol. 1.—No. VI. 


He observed painters, musicians, archi- 
tects, who hada reinarkable natural talent, 
each in his respective line. He wished to 
‘examine the structure of their heads, to see 
if they had not, ineach of them, a peculiar 
character, according to his special disposi- 
tion; and, insome of them, an analogous 
and similar character, corresponding to a 
common disposition. Being founded in 
suspecting, ‘and indeed almost convinced; 
that each faculty must have iis organ, he 
testi his researches, in this new and en- 
tirely experimental line (the only one which 
is suitable to physics and natural history); 
and he thought he might give the following 
extention to his first reasoning, which we 
have already exposed. , 

Nature has gifted man with external or- 
gaus, which correspond with his senses 
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with his various faculties. The senses are 
the necessary instruments of all knowledge. 
He sees with his eyes, he touches with his 
hand, his ear receives sounds, his nostrils 
are the seat of smell, and his palate of 
taste. Since man has received from nature | 





other faculties than those of seeing, touch- \ secret sign unknown untilnow, by which we 
| May recognise such or such a predominent 
should he not have other peculiar ond dis- || disposition, such or such a propensity or 
tinct organs corresponding to these other | i decided talent; we have to watch and seize 
organi- \ one of the imperceptible links of the chain 
zation of each individual is so metliedl, ! which unites, in man, physics with mora, 
even in regard to the five senses common to ! lity. 
the generality of mankind, that some have ] 
an excellent sight, which allows them to see || 
from afar; some have avery near sight, || science is directed. 


hearing, tasting, and smelling, 


ing, {> why 


faculties? In like manner, as the o 


which cannot distinguish even the objects 
around them; others are deprived of one 
gr more senses: thus, also, the other fa- 


culties, whether physical or moral and in-|| the varieties and differences of minds and 


teliectual, are divided in a manner more or 

less liberal and various among the different |! s 
individuals. Some are born with martial 

iaclinations; they have a marked vocation 
for the military profession: others haye a 

raind saturally speculative and industrious ; 

those are fit for commerce: here a Bava- 

M peasant, whose mind is uncultivated by 
education, guided by his genius alone, in- 
vents an ingenious machine, perfectly well 
combined in its wheels and in its action, to 
answer a given end; he obtains the appro- 
bation of the most expert mechanicians, 
who can hardly conceive that nature alone, 
unaided by art, could create such a prodigy : 
there a servant boy, born of poor parents, 
who has never learnt to read, to write, or 
to draw, traces with charcoal some rough | 


sketches upon a wall; the experienced eye || litics, and legislation. 


of a painter discovers, in these rude essays, 


Mr, Eprror, 

Numerous passages might be selected || 
from the same Books of the Hindus, in 
which there appears an extraordinary coin- 
cidence with some parts of the sacred scrip- 
tures. Itis admitted by those who are best 


| the indication of a native talent, 
| bids fair to extend the domain of the art, 
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| had been in some way, however remote or 
| traditional, derived from,the divine origi- 
| nal. 





which 


But this special and priviledged destination, 
which is manifest in a persen, must haye 
some relation. with his organization or con. 
formation: we have to find this relation, this 


There is the problem to be resolved, 
The fact is ascertained, the cause is un- 
|known; to the research of causes, true 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 


It is possible, it is even probable, that 


characters are determined, in a great mea- 

sure, by the organization of the brain, 
But to what part of this central organ, is 
such or such a function to be attributed? 
This is what observation and experiment 
must be employed to discover. 

All those who have attempted the ques. 
tion of the understanding, by metaphysics, 
have failed. We must try this delicate and 
important question by physics. The rout 
is new; and even if it should not lead to 
the object we dare to aim at, we may find, 
in following it, curious and instructive facts, 
luminous and fertile observations; and we 
may furnish new means and surer points of 
support for medicine, surgery, anatomy, 
physiology, physics, and perhaps also, in 
many respects, for education, morals, po- 


| acquainted with the Heathen records, that 
the similarity is not merely casual, but that 
the facts and circumstances there detailed 


The following extract from the Padma 
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Puran, of which the translation is (says 
Mr. Burder, in his Oriental customs) mi- 
nutely exact, may afford a specimen of | 
their conformities, which are strongly cor- 
roborative of the truth of the Mosaic his- 
tory. itis evidently the bistory of Noah 
and his sons, just after the tiood. 

1, “ To Saryavarman, that sovereign 
of the whole earth, were born three sons; 
the eldest Suerma, then C’narma, and, 
thirdly, lya’peri, by name. 

2. “* Shey were all men of good morals, 
excellent in virlue and virtuous deeds, 
skilled in the use of weapons, to strike 
with or to be thrown; braye men, eager 
for victory in battle. 

3. “ But Saryavarman being continu- 
ally delighted with devout meditation, and 
seeing his sons fit for dominion, laid upon 
them the burden of government. 

4, Whilst he remained honouring and 
satisfying the gods and priests, and kine, 
one day, by the act of destiny, the king 
having drunk mead, 

5. “* Became senseless and lay asleep 
naked; then was he seen by C’Harma, and 
by him were his twe brothers called. 

6. “© To whom he said, what now has be- 


CHAP. II. 

AND indeed Simon the hygh pryeste, 
knelynge right befor the halowed place, 
and holdynge by hys handes, decently 
prayed after this facyon: Lord, Lord Kinge 
of Heaven, and ruler of all thynges that be 
made, holyest among saynetes, kyng om- 
nipotent, have mercy upon upon us, which 
are oppresséd through boldness and power: 
for thou art he that hath made al thynges, 
a just prince that ruleth al; thou art judge 
ef thoos that do proudlye and wrongfully ; 






THE THYRDE BOKE OF THE MACHABEES, 


NOT FOUND IN THE HEBREW CANONS, 


Continued from page 389 of our last. 


fallen? In what state is this our sire? By 
those two was he hidden with clothes, and 
called to his senses again and again. 

7. ‘ Having recovered his intellect, and 
perfectly knowing what was passed, he 
cursed C’anma, saying, thou shalt be the 
servant of servants. 

8. “ And since thou wast a laughter in 
their presence, from laughter shalt thou 
acquire aname. Then he gave to SHarma 
the wide domain on the north of the snowy 
mountain. 

9. ‘“* And to Iya’prrt he gave all on the 
north of the snowy mountain; but he, by 
the power of religious contemplation, at- 
tained supreme bliss.’’ 

Asiatic Researches, Vol. 111. p. 165. 

We may, with propriety, refer this, with 
the ingenuous and erudite author alluded to, 
as an illustration of that verse in Genesis, 
ch. ix. 21. which runs thus—And he drank 
of the wine and was drunken; which cir- 
cumstance, at the same ‘time, shews the 
high antiquity of intoxicating beverages. 

I remain, Sir, 
A great admirer of your work, 
_ PHILO-BIBLION. 





thou dydest destroy, in the old time, the 
workers of wickedness, among home pa 
geantes, trustynge in there strenght’ and 
boldnes, and drounest them in the floude. 
Thou making the proud Sodomites, that 
were gyven to all myschefe, an example to 
all that came after, burndeste them with 
fier and brymston. Thou unto the stou- 
burne Pharas, that kept in bondage thy 
holy people of Israell, dedest shew thy 
poure, scourgynge hym wyth many, and 
divers punyshments, thereby thy great 
sM2 
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myght was knouen; and when he folowed {| that now he laie upon the ground meate 
thy people with his charyottes, and all by || for nothynge, losed in ail the partes of the 
company, thou drounest hym in the sea; | bodye; and justly wrapped in punyshements, 


and ladest them safe that trusted in thee. 


The king of all thynges, gevynge all thees |, hys frendes, and 
thynges to be done by thy hande, praysed || beholdynge his 


thy, the Lord omnipotent. Thou kynge || 


| was not able to speake one word, wherefore 
gard that kept hys body, 
sudden puny shemente 


wherewyihe he was oppressed, fearynge 


and maker of thys infynite and immeasur- | also least he woulde dye, stryken with great 


able earth hast chose this city, and hast || feare, they drove hym out: 


And after 


halAwed thys place, to honor thée in, all- | when he was come again to hymselfe, al. 


though thou hast nede of nothyng; and 
haste made it goodly to be sent to thyne own 
prayse aad glory of thy great aud reall!! 
naine. For the love also of the house of 
Israell, thou haste promysed that when we 





i 


| though he was punyshed, yet repented he 


;nothynge, but wenthys wayes and treatened 
them sore; so when he was come again 
| into Egypte, as wel by hys oune encrease 
}in myschefe; as by his other fealowes that 


have axed, whereby troubles should come | hope hym, whyche were past all goodness, 
upon us, yf we come inte this place to praie, |} not only he gave himself to innumerable 


that thou wilt heare our praiers. 
hereby thou art faithful and full of trouth. 
And bycause thou hast often holpen our 
forefathers, when they have beene op- 
pressed with trouble, and hast delyvered 
them out of great perels, and now also be- 
holde (O holy kynge,) that we, fer our 
many and great sinnes, be pressed and in 


And |; | Juste *s, but onal so, made to speake yuell 


every where, many of his frendes know- 
ever the kinge’s minde, folowed hys wyll 
also, and whan the kinge had determyned 
to pul to open shame the nation of the 
Jewes, he caused to be engraven with let- 
tersin a towre, that he hadde in hys pa- 
jlace, that no man whyche would not do 


our enemies subjection, faule doune. in our | sverifice sioulde enter into the temples of 
misery for lack of strenght, aud that this|)the Egyptians; and that all the Jewes, 


stouborne and unclene person goeth aboute| theyre goodes being  seased, 


sheuld be 


to defyle thy holy place, which is dedie at | brought to slaveric, to the whyche thynge, 
here in the earth to thy holy name (for | if eny agayne said that they shoulde dye, 
otherwyse, thy house is in heaven, a place | 1) and yf eny woulde become servantes, that 
that no man can come unto), I saye, be | i] they should be broute wyth the marke of 
thou cause of thyne owne good wyll, that |j an yuy leaf, for that was Bacchus bage. 


hast given thys glory to thy people, in de- || 


dicatynge thys place unto thee, 


lay not to |) sholde injoye thyslawe, and not dye. 


And such as woulde do so, he wolde they 
But 


our charge the unclenlinesse of theese men, || by cause that he woulde seeme not to be 
nor correct us for the unhalowiuge of that | jangry with all, he wrote endernethe, that 
thees wicked persons may not boast in there || if any among them were in solemn and 


minds, aud avaunce with there tounges, | i 


that they have destroyed our holy temple, 
as they do tread under foot all other 
temples that thou hatest; put out our 
sinnes and strike away our fawtes, and now 
shewe thy mercye. 
shertlie, and make the mouths of them that 
be fallen and broken prayse thee, and give 
us peace. Then he that seeth all thynges, 
and: God of al, the most holiest, hearing 
there, lawful prayre, drivynge him hether 
and thether, whyche was puffed up by 
wyelence and great stubbernes, even as the 
wynd doth the read, dyd so scourge hym, 


Let us have thy mercie | 








holy orders, hadde rather to dwell among 


them, that they shoulde be taken for city- 
| zens, as well as the Alexandrians. 


So some 
in the cyte, whiche hated the degrees of 
the relygyon in the cyte, yelded themselfe, 
as thoughe they shoulde get great glorye 
by accompanynge the kinge. But many 
that were of valyante courage, would not 
go from theyre godlynes; but redemynge 
theyre lyfes for money, went boldly to de- 
lefer themselves, because theye would not 
become servantes, havynge good hope to 
have helpe; and those that fell from them 
then abhorred them, aud toke them fer 
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‘© Nisi utile est guod facimus stulta est gloria.”—Pn zprvs. 


*¢ To discover one new link of that eternal chain, by which the author of the universe hay 
bound together the happiness and the duty of his creatures, and indissolubly fastened their in- 
terests to each other, would fill my heart with more pleasure than all the fame with which the 
most ingenious paradox was ever crowned by the most subtle logician.” 

M‘{nrosH—DIscouRsE ON THE LAw OF NATURE AND NATIONS, 


















‘¢ Before he wrests himself from his habitual pursuits, he may justly require that you should 
establish a strong title, on the ground of advantage, in favour of the objeets towards whict 
you would direct his thoughts.” ——-ANowim. 
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“ THE notoriety that a wish to patro-|| to boast. In some departments of science 
nize the arts, was as widely diffused among |} England has had to encounter, but never to 
the English people as the love of freedom, || bow to the superiority of any other nation.” 
has uniformly operated to excite the efforts, || Such is the language of Mr. Cort, in usher- 
because it heid out a guarantee for the|| ing his improvements, and extension of the 
remuneration of genius. .Hence that variety |} application of the electrophorus*, em- 
of excellence of which this empire has had || ployed in Sen. Volta’s elegant lamp to the 











* Or THE ELEcTROPHORUS.—This instrument was invented by Mr. Volta: it consists of 
two metallic plates; the under one is covered with a mixture of gum, lac and turpentine, the 
upper has a glass handle. I rub this resinous plate with acat’s skin, to excite it; I now apply 
the upper to the lower plate, by means of the glass handle; I touch the upper plate, I raise 
the plate by the glass handle, it gives aspark. IT think Mr. Read’s explanation of the action 
of the electrophorus very satisfactory ; it isas follows: 

Place the electrophorus cake of wax, well warmed, upon the table, then rub the upper sur- 
face with the palm of the hand, or with a woollen cloth, and the cake will be electrified nega- 
tively; which may be proved, by presenting the excited surface to a pair of pith balls. Hence 
I consider the negative electricity of the cake to be incessant in its éndeavour to obtain the po- 
sitive electricity, and that nothing else can possibly restore an equilibrium to all its parts; but 

! the condition or texture of the cake does absolutely prevent it from receiving at once all the 
electricity it wants, 

Yet the mode of repeating the experiments with the cake are all favourable to, and do ina 
very slow manner, promote its electrical equilibrium. 

Let us now proceed with the experiments, and place the brass plate cover, by means of its 
glass handle, upon the cake, and we shail find, if the glass handle insulate the brass plate per- 
fectly, that the plate as well as the cake will be electrified negatively; of course, they have 
no electricity to give, but are very eager to receive the positive electricity frem any thing. 

I now approach the brass plate with my finger, and as soon as it comes within the sphere of 
the negative attraction of the plate and cake, the finger, though uninsulated, will acquire there- 
by the positive electricity, and a spark will issue from it into the brass plate, the quantity, I 

will suppose, is equal to both their wants; but it cannot at once, as before said, diffuse itself 
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ON GAS 


But it is well known that hydrogen gas, 
holding other combustible bodies in solu- 
tion, is capable of entering into combustion 
at lower temperatures than pure hydrogen 
gas, and therefore this electrophorus is at 
least equally applicable to the carburetted 
hydrogen gas, or what is employed for the 
gas lights, as to that which has been chosen 
by Mr. Cort, the patentee of the instanta- 
neous light and fire machines. 

We may here suggest it as probable, that 
should the gas lights be ever brought into 
general use for lighting streets, &c. the 
electrophorus, as employed by S. Volta 
jong ago, and latterly by Mr. Cort, as 
above alluded to, will be used for (connected 
with suitable mechanism) kindling, perhaps, 
many inflammable gas lamps at the same 
insiant. That the galvanic power might 
effect this we are pretty certain. But this 
branch of the subject has not been suffici- 
ently extended to allow of our being par- 
ticularly positive. 

The advantages which Mr. Hooke’s in- 
genious blow-pipe, with alcohol combine, 
may be obviously had by allowing the car- 
burretted hydrogen gas to flow with some 
force through suitable apertures, and this 
may be (therefore upon the principle of Mr. 
Rutherford’s blow-pipe, in a former paper 
alluded to) used by mineralogists and other 
artists, who operate in any fired laboratory 
of much importance. 

The apparatus he (in plate facing page 
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purposes of instantaneous light and heat.— |{ 297, of No. 3,) refers to the chemical ap- 







into the cake, owing to its natural incapacity to receive it, and also, somewhat because the 
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plications of the gas lights. A tin or cop- 
per chimney may be employed, cut as thus 
represented, both for the purpose of sup- 
port of any retort, capsule, flat, or other 
surface, intended to receive heat from the 
gas lamps; or it might be of glass. Fig. 
6 shews an operation over a lamp of this 
kind which (supposing the retort-connected 
with receivers, &c.) implies at once the ba- 
sis of the principles of distillation, to which 
the-heat connected with such light is ap- 
plicable, whether the process be simple or 
complex. It must be obvious, also, that 
in this case much advantage is had over 
the ordinary lamp of Argand, whether with 
a single circular ribband, or with ¢ ncen- 
tric circular wicks, as has been employed 
by the Messrs. Knicurs, of Foster-lane, to 
whom operators in chemistry are so much 
| indebted for many improvements in chemical 
apparatus. The principle upon which the 
improvement I now allude to depends, is 
| referable to the power of slackening or in- 
| crossing the light, so as to graduate the 
heat of the furnace®with the greatest 
nicety, and that to any degree of intensity 
within the scope or range of that quantum 
of heat which this gas lamp furnace has the 
power of yielding, and this degree of heat 
is more than sufficient, when properly ap- 
plied, to effect purposes which we should 
have scarcely at first imagined. 
In figure 6 of the plate above referred to, 
is represented a section of a parabaloid re- 


| 


brass plate touches the cake but in very few points. 

After the brass plate has been touched with the finger lying on the cake, it acquires the posi- 
tive state of electricity, which may be proved in the usual way; and when it is removed from 
the cake by its glass handle, it still retains, I will suppose, ninety parts out of a hundred, of 


the positive electricity given to it by the touch of the finger, and which the finger will receive 
back again on its approach to the edge of the brass plate. 


In this manner a great many sparks of electricity may be given to and taken from the brass 
plate, by the uninsulated finger only, for not a particle of electricity ever comes into the brass 


plate from the cake. 


The cake and brass plates being in contrary states of electricity, they 


consequently mutually attract each other, and their whole tendency is to unite their powers. 

‘To illustrate one of these facts, 1 would insulate a large metallic conductor, and touch it with 
a negatively charged bottle: this done, it is evident that the conductor must be in the same elec- 
trical state with that of theexcited cake of wax, but they differ considerably in their composi- 


tion. 


Therefore, it is when I approach the conductor with my finger, and a spark issues out of 


itinto the conductor, that thus one touch alone will restore the equilibrium to every part, 
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flector, 


which may be used when the retort |} other end of the barrel is to be attached to 


is to be exposed to the naked heat «f the || the tubes connected with the chest. 


| 


indented gus ‘amp withoul chimney. 
glances, 
The interior ef the reflector (in the focus 
of which is the burner of the iamp) may be 
of a dead dense white—common whiting 
will very well answer for the purpose of 


This} 
will be found advantageous in many in- | 
and the heat excited considerable. | 





experiment: this should be put on as fine 
as possible, aud of the consistence of cream. 
The lines from the focus of one of the sec- 
tions of the parabaloid, at the “urners be- 
longing to the apparatus, figure 1, of the| 
same plate, shew the direction of the re-| 
flected rays of light as parallel to the axis| 
of such paraboloid. 

In figure 8, of the same plate, e? re- 
presents a capsule with a triangular groove, | 
to contain any liquid luting, into which the | 
bell-shaped top, f 2, is to be let down, | 
whereby all commerce between the contents 
of e 2 and the external air is cut off. The 
bell-shaped top in n%, Figure 4, has a 
tube attached; it is to be employed 
for purposes of distillation. The liquid 
luting, it is obvious, must always vary as 
the materials contained in tie capsuie. In- 
deed this to the chemical student is a need- 
less observation, as he knows that in all 
cases, the materials of which any of the 
parts of apparatus consist, must be of such 
kinds as to allow of as little action as pos- 
sible, from the mutual chemical affinities 
which might exist between them and the 
contents, “fatended to be operated upons it 
is for this reason that the fluoric acid, which 
acts powerfully at all known temperatures 
upon silicious matter, cannot be retained in 
vessels of glass: leaden bottles are employ- 
ed, upon which its action is trifling, if 
any. 

For the purpose of forming a cea] con- 
tainer extemporaneously, with a vicw to 
these experiments, a common black-lead 
crucible may be nearly filled with coal, 
and this set in the bottom of Moser’s di- 
gester, to the top or cover of which diges- 
ter a bent gun barrel has been adapted, 
and a cylinder of sheet iron sufficient to 
embrace thecrucible. The liquid lute may 
be poured between the annular space. The 


| The quantity of water formed may be esti- 


This coal container may be of any form; 
a close box, of the shape exhibited ig 
fig. iv. of the plate, p. 402, with its at. 
tached tube, is seen as set in a furnace un. 
der a’common chamber chimney. Another 
section of this furnace is presented at fig, y, 
But circumstances will always readily sug. 
gest any necessary variations, in the mode 
of applying the principle itself, to ‘he pur. 
poses for which it may be wanted. 

We mentioned in our first paper on the 
gas lights p. 298, the different 
which might be employed. Those that we 
have tried, which for philosophic amuse. 
|; ment or for ornament, have a captivating 
effect, are represented by- figures 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, of the same plate. These are 
an Obelisk, an Anchor and Serpent, a Crown, 
an imaginary Harpie, a Lily and Dove and 
a Phenix. These properly perforated 
have a pleasing effect when the gas is al. 
lowed to pass through them from the 
Chest or gas container, with a sufficient 
degree of force. The apertures being 
near to each other, and plentifully supplied, 
do not admit of the light being extinguish. 
ed, either when urged by bellows or ex- 
posed to a powerful shower of rain. The 
lambent nature of the carburetled hydro- 
gen gas being sufficiently preventive of 
this objection which may be made with 
propriety to the ordinary lights with com- 
mon oil, or candles, whether of tallow, 
spermaceti or wax. Figure 12 represeuts 
a Pheenix in the act of ascent from its 
ashes, and properly constructed is one of 
the best figures ; but imagination and in 
genuity will extend infinitely that list 
which is tg be connected with ornamental 
effect. 

As in every act of cambustion, wherg 
hydrogen is one of the constituents of the 
combustible body, so here aqueous vapour 
must be the result of combustion in part. 


figures 


mated as is done in other cases, by an ap- 
paratus similar to that which the immor; 
tal and much to be lamented Lavoisier em- 
ployed for burning alcohol, and for col- 
lecting and preserving the results of its 
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_ inelucidation of the patentee’s grand dis- 
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tombustion.—See Lavoisiers Elements of 3d. The committee room, furnished 


Chemistry. 

_ The following were the proposals of the 
Lecturer on the subject of the gas lights in 
Pall-Mall :-— 

east. Numerous and instructive experi- 
ments will be made in the Lecture Room, 


with an atlas, supporting an illumi« 
nated globe, that reflects the moon from 
a mirror: The other lights in this room 
also prove how all offices, counting 
and banking-houses, can be lighted and 
warmed; for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

Ath. The patentee’s drawing and dining- 
rooins shew, how similar suits of rooms 
may be lighted and heated, in a novel and 


tovery of the Hydrocarbonic Lights, includ- 

ing all his improvements since his lectures 

atthe Lyceum. The arguments fora gene- 

filintroduction of those beautiful lights will || pleasing style. 

be accompanied by ocular demonstration. 5th. The passage and staircase, yard, en- 
2d. Saloon, containing a most curious f{{trance and front of the house, &c. also 

aod superb grand chandelier, equal to 150 || prove how easy a general introduction of 

tandles, proving how magnificently all || these patent lights can be made, at a very 

theatres, ball and concert rooms, may be || reasonable expence: 

illuminated. 

The following which are selected from Mr. Winsor’s various tables of calculation, 
gives some notion of his mode of calculation, which is certainly liable to objection, but 
still as 4 curious document, and as connected with our present subject we here pre- 
setve. 

TABLE A; 

Estimate of the immense saving and profit on the general application of this disco- 
very throughout the United Kingdom. 

The computation of a moderate consumption of coals, &c. in and about London, is 
estimated, on an average, between 1,000,000* and, 1,300,000 tons weight; but taking 
the lowest average of one million weight for London, they would in my patent process 
of carbonization, decomposition of Smoke, &c, yield the following valuable products. 

The first product of 1,000,000 tons of pit-coal, are 1,500,000 tons measure 
of superior coke, for home consumption and exportation; but I will allow 
even the whole increase of 500,000 tons in the measure of coke for combus- 
tion and waste, in my process, there remains the same quantity in the mea- 
sure of coke, as we used in weight of coal, viz. 1,000,000 tons of coke. 

Hence 133 one-third tons weight of coal, allowing 25 cwt. to every chal- 
dron, will give us 100 chaldrons; we obtain from the London consumption 
of 1,000,000 tons, 750,000 chaldron measure of coke, valucd instead of 48 
or 50s. the present prices, only at 30s. - 1,125,008 

N. B. In the public estimates of all the London consumptions for several 
years past, the article of coal is rated at 827,514 chaldrons, exceeding the above 
estimate by 313,428 Chaldrons. In 1803 this consumption was even rated a 
940,4704 chaldrons, Newcastle; 4577 tons Welsh; and 486 tons Scotch coal, 
making in all 944,2674 chaldrons, or 1,259,015 tons—Thus I hope not to be 
accused of exaggeration, having so greatly undervalued my own estimate. 


* On Friday the 9th of May, it was stated by Mr. Curwen in the House of Commons, that 
the importation of Coals, into the Metropolis exceeded one million chaldrons ; and my estimate 
only aniéunts to 750 ,000 chaldrons, which is another material proof in favour of my talcula- 
tions. 
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The second product of one million tons of coal will be 100,000 tons of em- 
pyrumatic oil-tar, being one-tenth of the whole weight of coal, which | have 
found to be the average weight of good Newcastle coal, during my several 
experiments, some coal yield more and some less, as to their quality. 
Though the common coal-tar is sold at 141. per ton, and mixed with certain 
colours, as high 4s 1s. 6d. per Ib. I shall estimate this 101. only 
The third product will be nearly 100,000 tons of ammoniacal liquor, which, 
when chrystalized into Salammoniac only, is worth 101. 10s. per ewt. and may 


be made into still more valuable salts, I shall only value at 101. per 250 
FR i ada daila hae aaee ne baveare eae Paitin 


3,125,008 
The fourth and most valuable product will be more than 7,500,000,000 


cubic feet of hydrocarbonate gas, the value of which I have endeavoured to 
approximate by the proportion of one bushel of coal, yielding, more or less, 
8s. in pure light, since by repeated experiments with two pecks of coal, I have 
obtained from 40 to 50 lights, equal to 8$!b. of candles, at 1s, in duration, 
but much more brilliant in flame. However, I shall rate the light at 5s, 
value per bushel, and allowing 25 ewt. per chaldron of 36 bushels, (though 
some coals will weigh near 28 cwt.) we have 27 millions of bushels, at 5s. each 6,750,000 


Total Saving for London and its Environs £9,875,000 
But to obtain some approximate idea of the grand total for the 


whole realm, we may reasonably infer that the whole consumption 
of the country, including all the great manufacturing towns, 


where thousands of tons of coal are burnt into coke, or other- 

wise consumed every day and night,) is in a ratio as to the num- 

ber of its inhabitants, with that of the metropolis, viz. as 13 to 

1; hence if we multiply the foregoing sum by 13, we obtain the 

total produce for the country, of... £ 128,375,000 
Attowance.—Though all the above products, excepting coke, 

bear nearly the same proportion of value in the country (nay | ap- 

prehend that oil, wax, tallow, foreign tar, &c. are dearer, on ac- 

cbunt of additional freights and commissions from the metropolis, 

still I shall deduct one-third of the estimated produce of-coke and 

coal tar, for the lesser prices they might bear in the country.— 

The London estimate of coke and tar is 2,125,000, and that of 


the country 27,625,000, one-third of which is ..............-- 9,208,333 


Leaving the reduced country proceeds at 118,166,66f 


‘ 


Which gives the grand total saving and profit for London and country € 128,041,668 


TABLE B. 
ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES.—FIRST COST LONDON. 

A. From 68 to 685 furnaces, &c. in and about London, to hold from 1 to 
10 chaldrons, and to Carbonize each from $ to 30 chaldrons in 24 hours, at a 
ratio of 1001. for each chaldron furnace 

N. B. The apparatus might be so constructed as to work from 1 to 20 chal- 
drons, or more at a time, 3 times in 24 hours, which would lessen their num- 
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ber, but their costs would remain as to their size ; thus I have estimated 685 
chaldron furnaces at 1001. each. 

B. From 68 to 685 slight sheds to cover the apparatus and products, inclu- 
ding the necessary tools, at 151. . 


N. B. If we obtain any neglected spots of ground. in the parish work or 
poor-houses, we can allow them heat and light instead of paying rents. 
ANNUAL Cost FOR LoNDON.—C. 750,000 chaldrqns of coal, at the highest 
summer prices, WO. Seeae< ote s.0ba soba nuees cena s abel £ 1,500,000 
N. B. Should the company employ their own vessels and barges, 
for sea and canal services, from 10 to 15s. might be saved on each 
chaldron ; and if the company became possessed of any mines 
themselves, the saving would still be greater. 
PD. 2740 men and boys, at 40l. each, or 501. each man, and 301, 
each boy, Lo live on the premises, rating 4 heads to each chaldron 


furnace, to relieve each otherby day and night. ...............0.. 109,600 
E. Annual repairs for furnaces and apparatus 101. ........... 6,850 
F. Annual ground rent and taxes at 5). .....0...0eececececeee 3,425 
G. general office, rent, clerks, porters, stationary, printing, ad- 

Yértising, postages, stamps, &C. ......c.-ccsccccececccccccsccces 1.500 







First cost ror tne country.—A. From 890 to 8905, or 13 times the 


number of London furnaces for the country, estimating them. on an average, 
of half the London costs at 501. .......... 


B. From 90 to 8905 slight sheds to cover the serene and products, at 
MW. 108. 20... ese rccceccnccecercerredpecaccerstecemerseeeseesuecceses 


N. B. Perhaps many old places might be obtained, gratuitously, for an al- 


mewanes 2S hent G00 WER... .cccnecece -acheasscecnnee amin e-dilets sondinianiainetain 
ANNUAL COST FOR THE counTRY.—C, 9,150, 000 chaldrons of coal for the 
country consumption, at the highest average 20s......-++ ss+e+++ 9,750,000 


N. B. In the neighbourhood of the mines, coals may be pur- 
chased from 10 to 15s. the kiell, or double chaldron. 

D. 17,810 men and as many lads, viz. 4 heads to each chaldron 
furnace, or as many more heads as the furnace contains chaldrons, 
.to live on the premises, rated at half the London costs, 201. each, 


or 251. for every man, and 15]. for every lad. ........... see cveese 712,400 
E. Annual repairs of furnaces and apparatus at half the Lon- 

don costs, viz. 5!. each chaldron furnace ..........- cs aistianidtalaati a 44,524 
F. Annual ground rent and taxes, at 2!.10s.each chaldronfurnace 22,262 
G. Rent for offices, clerks, stationary, printing, advertising, 

stamps, postages, &c. rated at half the London costs, multiplied 

BUD .« nthe consnsedeeniennall, sep anledibeien> dene einetal 9,750 
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890,500 


66,787 


£ 957,287 


10,538,936 


£ 11,469,223 
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RecapituLatTion.—First cost for London and its ae 
environs 4 é ‘ ‘ 18,775 
Annual cost ditto ditto j 1,621,375 
Total cost for London - ——-— 1,700,150 
First cost for the country . . 957,287 
Annual cost ditto. . 10,538,936 


Total cost for the country 


Grand total cost for the whole realm 








#£11,496,223 










£13,196,373 


REcAPITULATION OF SAVING AND PROFIT.—I. Saving and profit 


from London product. 
If. 


Deduct first and annual cost, from ditto 


- 9,875,000 
- 1,700,150 








Balance of Profit for London, above eight million ‘ ‘ A £8,174,850 
III. Saving and profit from the country products . 118,166,667 
1V. Deduct first and annual cost from ditto ‘ 7 11,496,223 


Grand balance of profit for the realm, near one hundred 15 millions, 


We have heard of a number of cases in 
which the respiration of carburetted hydro- 
gen mixed with oxygen or atmospheric air 
has been attended with advantage. By 
simple attachment of a mouth piece suit- 
ably connected with the chest or gas con- 
tainer. This effect may be well accom- 
plished.—In_ cases of asthma, and particu- 
Jarly in pulmonic inflammatory affections 
of the lungs. This gas connected with at- 
mospheric air, even ina small proportion 
may be attended with great advantage. 
Cough is, it is said, instantly allayed by it. 
A machine constructed after this manner 
will be found to have many advantages, 
over the breathing machines in common 
use. 

Coal Tar is recommended for rough fen- 
¢ing, it is of a good colour and will be 


Balance of profit for the country, near one hundred seven millions 


| 








106,670,444 


ne 


#£114,845,294 





found cheaper and more durable than com- 
mon tar. The paintsare of various shades 
and are readily applied. It has the pro. 
perty of preventing the dry-rot in timber, 
We learn that there is a company in Wals 
brook, London, who bave engaged in this 
concern upon an extensive scale. 

An Argand Lamp will consume half a pint 
of the best spermaceti oil in seven hours, 
which will come to 74d, but an inferior sort 
will answer, yielding it must be recollected 
an inferior light, and which is purchased at 
considerably above the mark of mixture. 
The inferior is spermaceti mixed with pale 
seal train or whale oil.—Epitor. 

As a matter of curiosity we have added 
tables of the gases commonly and little 
known when this subject began to makg 
some noise in London. 
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We shall conclude this article by the fol- 
lowing brief observations on the different 
varieties of compound inflammable gases. 


gaseous carburets soluble, in a degree, in - 
water. 


Carburetted hydrogen, when mixed with 


For according to the processes by which car- | two-thirds its bulk of oxygen, and kindled 
buretied hydrogen is obtained, it varies in || by Ue electric spark, encreases mach in 


respect te the proportion of its constitu- 
ents, and indeed as far as experiments 
have been made, it would scem that pure 
hydrogen is the universal menstrusum of 
all other inflammable substances, and that 
it combines with several of them, and espe- 
cially with corban in every proportion. It 
is true that all the gaseous combinations of 
hydrogen and carbon are lighter than an 
équal volume of atmospheric air. All of 
these combinations require more than an 
equal volume of oxygen gas for their com- 
bustion—the product of which is carbonic 
acid and water. 

One species of gas, but not capable of 
such vivid combustion as the gas from 
coal is obtained, when the vapour of water 
is driven over charcoal in close vessels. 
Carbonic acid always attends it in this 
case—100 measures of the gas so formed 
require 60 of oxygen gas for saturation. 


Its specific gravity compared with com- 


mon air, is as 480 to 1000. 
faint blue colour. 

The gas which is the result in part of the 
putrid vegetable fermentation, or that 
which is similar to what Dr. Priestley ob- 
tained from putrid stagnant water, requires 
for saturation twice its quantity of oxygen 
gas. Compared with common air its 
weight is as 666 to 1000, whereas the gas | 
obtained (on an average) from the distilla- 
tion of coal, after it has stood over water 
until it becomes of the common tempera- 
ture of the surrounding atmospheric, re- 
quires 170 measures of oxygen gas, for the 
perfect saturation by combustion of 100 
measures. The flame from the combustion 
of alcoholor ther (when these combusti- 
ble liquids are inflamed—in suitable tubes) 
—is by no means so vivid as that of satu- 
rated carburetled hydrogen from the dis- 
tillation ef proper coaly matter. 

Its specific gravity al: differs from that 
of common air, being 1s 250 to 1000. The 
rp. g. of olifiant gas is as 909 to 1000. Its 
flame is highly vivid, and like all the 


It burus of a 


volume, though carbonic acid be proe 
duced. The diminution, is, however, consi- 
| derable when it is exploded with twice its 
| bulk of oxymuriatic acid gas: the residual 
gas being inflammable—possibly the gaseous 
oxide of carbon. 

Henry has proved that such encrease of 
volume is owing to hydrogen gas disens 
gaged from water mechanically mixed, 
with the carburetted hydrogen, for at the 
intense heat, to which the gases acted upon 
by the electric spark, are elevated carbon, 
has a much stronger affinity for oxygen 
than hydrogen has. Hence carbonic acid 
and hydrogen gas, which, when disengaged 
from water occasions the dilatation ; and 
accounts for a phatnomenon otherwise sin- 
gular. Of woods exposed to distillation in 
close vessels, Horn-beam and the Pine, ale 
lowing for specific gravity, yield the great 
est quantity and the most luminous kind 
of gas. The flame of our ordinary wood 
fires is referable to this species of combus 
tible gas. 

To vegetation ithe carburets are highly 
favourable. They are in a state capable of 
being disolved in water, and consequently 
of being absorbed by the radicles or root 
fibres of plants. If we refer to the im- 
mediate products of vegetable aualysis we 
are at no loss to account for the important 
effects produced upon the living vegetable 
economy, when its organs of reception 
and digestive powers are made to operate 
upon the gases so deliterious to animals, so 
privitive of life. In fact vegetables and 
animals appear to labour for each other, 
and the result of their efforts maintains the 
health of both. 

When breathed ina pure state, the carbu- 
retted hydrogen gases are highly noxious te 
animals. he coal damp of mines is a mit 
ture, or rather stratification, of carburetted 
hydrogen and atmospheric air. 

Mr. Cruickshank has furnished to us the 
constituents of the several gases obtained 

|from camphor, stagnant, water, and vege 
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table substances. These contain 52,35 car- 
bon, 9,60 hydrogen, 38,05 water, ina state 
of vapour. Aithereal hydrogen contains 
45 carbon, 15 hydrogen, 40 water; from 
alcohol 44,1 carbon, 11,8 hydrogen, 44,1 
water, carbon 11,8 and 44,1; from char- 
cou 28.carbon, 9 hydrogen, 63 water. It 
is, however, from some minuter views of 
Mr. Cruickshank’s mode of analysis, con- 
duded, as most probable, that the whole of 
the water precipitated was formed at the 
moment of decomposition, and that the 
gases are hydrocarbonous oxides. 16 grains 
of carburetied hydrogen being detonated 
with 40 of oxygen, the product was 36 grains 
of carbonic acid gas, and 20 water. Now 
96 grains of carbonic acid gas contain 29,56 
oxygen and 6,44 carbon, and 20 of water, 
are formed of 17,12 oxygen and 2,88 hy- 
drogen, with 6,44 carbon, as the elements 
of 16 grains of carburetted hydrogen. Mr. 
Henry pointed out the quantities of oxygen 
gas requisite to saturate 100 measures of 
different inflammable gases. These are ex- 
hibited in the annexed Synopsis. 


saturates two of hydrogen, double that 
number of measures is the volume which 
the hydrogen contained in that gas would 
oceupy if expanded to its usual state. Thus, 
in the combustion of the gas from coal, of 
60 measures of oxygen gas employed, 35 
measures have gone to the formation of 
carbonic acid gas, and 25 measures have 
disappeared with the hydrogen, double this 
quautity therefore, 50 measures, is the 
quantity of hydrogen contained in this gas. 
And Mr. Henry found that the quantity of 
light evolved from each gas was, as nearly 
as could be judged,* in proportion to the 
quantity of oxygen required for its combus- 
tion in close vessels. So that, agreeable to 
the foregoing table, the moist charcoal ma- 
nifested the least splendour, while the olifi- 
ant gas exceeded all others, as well in in- 
tensity or brilliancy of light, as in violence 
of detonation. The gas from oil contains 
$, that from wax 3, of olifiant gas; and it 
ts presumed, that all the inflammable gases 
are mixtures of different proportions of the 
simpler ones. This notion of Henry seems 
to indicate, that hydrogen does not chemi- 

























Bg 5 = ||| cally combine with carbon in different pro- 
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measuring the intensity of light. Photometers 


Pure hydrogen........| 50to54 have been generally constructed on the suppo- 


Gas from moist charcoal. 60 


35 ||} sition, that the intensity of light is proportional 
wood =. 54 33 to its power of heating bodies, or to its power 
dried peat . $8 43 111 of producing chemical changes in them. This 
— coal». - To a supposition is, however, contradicted by all 
oot... eotet: 137 ||| the experiments of the solar spectrum; and, 

Pure olifiant Mccewets 264 179 | in consequence, the ingenious instruments, te 


che invention of which it has given rise, are 
" . = rendered useless as to their primary purpose. 

ented sochoning tage 16m. Petiicom, Get ‘* For measuring the vhs: ietaddlae of 
for the yootenion sere wazthemnsagr ead the light emitted by two different bodies ia 
bonic acid gas, an equal measure of oxygen combustion, a very simple and useful photo- 
gas is employed, then by deducting the meter was invented by Count Romford; and it 
numbers in the 3d column from the corres- |}, founded upon the principle, that the power 
ponding ones in the 2d column, we find the |} of a burning body, to illuminate any defined 
number of the remaining measures, which }} place, is directly as the intensity of the light, 
have disappeared in saturating the hydrogen 


and inversely as the square of the distance.” 
of each gas; and as one measure of oxygen Davy’s Syllabus, pp. 57, 58, 
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ON GALVANISM. 


Continued from page 410 of our last. 


EXPLANATION OF THE GALVANIC PLATE, WITH OCCASIONAL REMARKS; 
ELUCIDATIONS AND QUERIES. 


Quamvis adscientiam quamlibet, via unica, qua nempe a notioribus, ad minus nota, et amas 
nifestis ad obscuriorum notitiam progredimur ; sintque universalia nobis pracipué nota (ab uni- 
wersalibus enim ad particularia ratiocinando, oritur scientia) ipsa tamen universalium, in 
tntellectu comprehensio, d singularium in sensibus. nostris perceptione exsurget. i 


Harvei—Evcercitalioncs De mod. et ord. acquirand cognitions, 


—_——$———— 
(Se en ene 


Fic. 1 and 2. | Fig. 3; in page 209) it is said, that “ if 
In No. 2, page 98, mention is made of|/a disc of zinc,’ &c. now in this figure 
the effects produced upon the limbs of a|j Z represents a disc of zine, and G a disc of 
frog, recently amputated. The best modes |} old, laid ina dish and connected by the 
of making the experiments are elucidated || gold wire a; previous to this connection, 
by fig. 1 and 2. there will not arise any bubbles of hydrogen 
Fig. 1, represents the lower extremities |jat G. But after contact has been made, 
of the frog (A), fixed on a rod of zinc (B).|j the bubbles of air rise rapidly from G; 
When a communication is made with aj] This was thought to be ably explained by 
silver probe between the legs of the frog || reference to the theory of Dr. Bostock and 
and the rod B, the muscles are thrown into |} Mr. Sylvester. 
violent spasmodic action. When the solution contained in the dist 

Fig. 2, represents a frog prepared after j|is sulphate of copper, instead of bubbles 
the same manner, with its feet placed on||appearing at G, an incrustation of copper 
the silver plate S, while the sciatic nerve, |! is gradually formed upon the surface of the 
attached to part of the vertebre, is placed |j disc of gold. ‘This incrustation is consequent 
on a plate of zinc (Z). When a communi-} to the formation of water, effected by the 
cation is made between these two plates |} nascent hydrogen gas, uniting with the ox- 
with the conductor R, the frog is instantly || ygen of the oxides of copper contained in 
thrown into convulsive action. the solution. 

It has been observed, that in animals Dr. Kidd has referred to the importance 
capable of excitement; this excitement|| of this experiment, in No. 56, Vol. 15, page 
continues so long as the vascular and cellu- || 137, of Nicholson’s Journal—* It is gené- 
lar textures remain entire. It would be de-|} rally known, that by means of the galvanic 
sirable to us to learn what would be the || apparatus the metals may be precipitated 
effect of galvanism in cases of hibernation, || upon each other from their acid solutions, 
or during the act of frost upon a limb or || without regard to the usual order of chemi- 
animal exposed to the cold. If it be true, || cal affinity. ‘The objection to the applica- 
that the galvanic energy operates so long |}tion of this process, as a mean of analysis, 
as the limb continues unputrified, then is it || arises from the quick absorbtion of the 
probable that the energies of life might be || precipitated metal, by the disengaged acid 
reserved in such instances by ils means. ‘from which it had been separated ;” but as 
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Mr. Kloproth has lately observed; that the 
Metals may be precipitated by each other 
from the alcaline solutions of their oxides, 
© jn the order of their chemical affinity: A 
portion of oxide of zinc was dissolved in 
kali; and by means of the galvanic 
» apparatus, a precipitation of metallic zine 
) was readily obtained on plates of iron, cop- 
| per, and platina. In this experiment it was 
| accidentally observed, that upon withdraw- 
Ving the communication with the galvanic 
apparatus, the recently precipitated zinc 
| was soon re-dissolyed by the aquakali, and 
“not only by the portion of aquakali em- 
ployed in that experiment, but by any other 
| portion also, or even by a solution of sub- 
“tarbonate of ammonia; however, by not 
| interrupting the communication, the preci- 
pitate remained in this way—four parts out 
| Of five of metallic zinc were recovered from 
Asolution of its oxides in aquakali; the re- 
Pabsorbtion of the zinc, by the aquakali, 
“appeared at first to take place without any 
tifervescence; but, upon a closer exami- 
‘Ration, minute air bubbles were seen de- 
taching themselves from the surface of the 
zinc: if these were bubbles of hydrogen 
gas, as probably they were; originating 
from the decomposition ef the water, an 
easy explanation is afforded of the solution 
of the zinc. ; 

Much doubt has existed in the analysis of 
Mineral waters, respecting the presence 
of various metals; instances of which may 
be seen in Dr. Lamb’s Analysis of the 
‘Spa of Lemington Priors, where there seems 
to be much doubt as to the presence of 
thanganese, so firmly asserted by the learned 
Doctor: But it is our opinion, that when 
te known chemical test could satisfactorally 
“point out to us the presence of very minute 
portions of metallic matter, that the galva- 
Ric powers would detect them; and here- 
after, we are persuaded, that this princi- 
ple will be refered to with such a view. 

In fig. 3, a different galvanic combination 
if represented, produced by two dissimular 
fluids and one metal. Suppose the dish to 
be filled with water, let z be a silver cup 
Containing dilute nitrous acid; in order to 
produce the same spasmodic action in the 
Muscles of the frog, as in the experiments 
alluded to in fig. 1 and 2, nothing more is 

Pot. I.—No. VI. 


necessary than to cause a communication to 
be made; instead of the metallic arch A, 
with the limbs of the frog itself, the crural 
nerve being brought into contact with the 
diluted acid, while the feet are at the same 
time connected with the liquid of the dish. 
In page 210, we have mentioned Volta’s 
attempt to increase the galvanic influence 
by successive discs of copper and zine, 
ranged precisely in the same order, with 
pieces of moistened cloth interposed. This 
answers the purpose of the liquid contained 
in the vessel fig. 3; and is represented at 
fig. 4. The-discs of zihc and copper may 


| be of equal size, the wetted cloth somewhat 


smaller. This pile, as originally contrived 
by Volta, is supported by a wooden frame; 
or by pillars of glass. When about fifty 
triplets are reared in regular sequences, and 
the cloth well moistened by salt and water; 
or diluted acids; the instrument is ready for 
use, and continues as leng as the decompo- 
sition of water goes on at each portion of 
cloth between the metallic discs: It is ne- 
cessary that one of the three conductors 
(for copper, zinc, and water, are conduc- 
tors of electricity), must be acted upon by 
one or both of the others chemically. 

Mr. Davy made a galvanic column with 
single plates of zine only; one surface of 
which was in contact with nitrous acid, 
and the other with a solution of sulphuretted 
potash. ‘The order was this: zinc diluted, 
acid sulphurett; zinc diluted, acid sulphu- 
rett, &c. until the column was completed ; 
and he likewise found, that the pile may be 
constructed of charcoal only; different 
faces of its discs being exposed to the dif- 
ferent insulated fiuids; and he remarked, 
that the galvanic influence furnished was in 
proportion to the degree of oxidizement. 

The Etruscan inscriptions, engraven in 
pure lead, have been preserved to this pre 
sent day, though alloys of lead and tin, of 
a much more recent date, as well as other 
metals of no great antiquity, are very much 
defaced; and it is imagined, that we are 
not im possession of a particle of metallic 
iron, at the present day, which had formed 
a part of the implements of husbandry, 
arts, or war, belonging to the Greeks or 
Romans. The tempus edaz, the devouring 
teeth of time, have long feasted on the 
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relics of implements of these metals, though 
alloys of different kinds, and which had 
been employed for the like purposes, still 
remain to us, interpreting, as it were, at 
least in some degree, the condition of civi- 
lization and the state of the arts of the 
great nations of antiquity. Well might 
Ovid exclaim: 


© Exegi monumentum 
Ere perennuis.” 


Galvanism clearly points out to us the 
cause of this singular effect.—If wires be! 
connected with each termination of the 
pile, that, attached to the zinc becomes 
oxidated, while deoxidation goes on at 
the other termination, when a metallic 
oxide in solution forms the liquid in which 
the cloths are steeped. Particular care 
should be taken that the edges of the metals 
be kept dry, such liquids being conductors. 

When a communication is made by a wire 
between the top and bottom, or two oppo- 
site poles of the pile, as they have been 
termed, electricity disengaged from the 
surface of every zinc plate, retained by the 
hydrogen in the wet cloth, according to 
Sylvester, will enter the succeeding copper 
plate; and thus the electricity of the whole 
pile will be brought by the wire to the bot- 
tom of the pile, and will continue to circu- 
late so long as communication continues. 

It is obvious that there would be much 
inconvenience attendant upon the oozing of 

he liquid from sippets in the pile, as at first 
constructed by Volta. This inconvenience 
may be remedied by a method suggested by 
a Mr. Fitzgerald, of Dublin, the principal 
merit of which consists in the following sim- 
ple principle, which is, however, of the less 
importance at the present day, as the trough 
and batteries have, in a great degree, su- 
perseded the use of the couronne de tasses, 
and Volta’s pile. 

Fig. 5, 6, 7, “represent the zine and 
copper plates used in the formation of the 
pile. A circular copper plate A, fig. 9, 
scooped or hollowed by the laithe. To the 
bottom of this cup is soldered a plate of 
zinc, but not so large as the copper cup, as 
the effect is connected with surface only. 
Thickness being of no consequence. 

“ Fig. 6, represents the same sort of cop- 


|per cup as at fig. 5, with zinc attached; 


which is the first cup used in constructing 
the pile. This is to be filled with the diluted 
liquid nearly to the top, then place upon it 
the cup fig. 5, with the plate of zinc B 
soldered to it; thus the zine and copper 
are both in contact with the fluid, and the 
two copper plates are prevented from touch. 
ing each other, by small bits of whalebone 
connected to each plate; hence there is ho 
necessity for using discs of wetted cloth, 
And, in forming a pile of any power, cups 
of this form and of any dimensions may be 
employed, so as to furnish a power equal 
in intensity to any battery whatever, and 
capable of acting for a considerable length 
of time. 

The couronne de tasses, fig. 20, consists 
of nothing more than a scries of cups, or 
glasses, which are connected together by 
wires consisting of zinc and silver, in a regu- 
lar order; thus, the part of the wirea, b, is 
zinc, while the part b, is silver. The glasses 
are to be partly filled with the same liquor ag 
that used in the pile, the wires terminating 
in the liquid. 

When the communication is effected be. 
tween the two terminating glasses by the 
hands, instead of wires at the two last 
glasses, a distinct shock is perceptable, the 
intensity of which is, in every instance, 
proportioned to the number of series of cou- 
nected glasses in the couronne. 

The theory of the couronne de tasses is 
according to Mr. Silvester, this Electricity 
passes the metal connected with one glassy 
and there combines with hydrogen upom 
the zinc surface, which as before makes ils 
way across the liquid to the next silver sur 
face; it is there decomposed, and thus the’ 
electricity of the whole series is accumu 
lated in the last glass, and its effect will be 
as the sum of the arithmetical series, the 
number of glasses being the number of 
terms in the first glass, the electricity is 
one, this being carried to the second, makes 
two and so on. 

Fig. 8, represents a galvanic trough, $0 
called ; it used to be made of baked wood; 
grooved the most convenient shape, for 
the trough is that of a triangular prism 
as represented in the figure, and white 
spaces at the top represent cells or troughe’ 
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Jets, which are divided or completely se-|{ twenty-six inches long and five and a half 
parated from each ether by partitions of | wide, with grooves cut in the edges and 
baked wood, when the whole metallic sur- || bottom to receive the plates, which were 
face is wanted to be employed, but in this || of a square form; these were afterwards 
instance the partitions are formed by tri- {| cemented and varnished to prevent all pos- 
angular discs of the same metals, as were || sible communication between their respec- 
employed in constructing the pile, and in || tive cells. Thus, suppose a piece of pot- 
the same order we shall thus have a cell to }/ash in its concrete form were to be de- 
contain the liquid, next a pair of plates, || composed, it might be presented upon a 
zinc and copper soldered together by tin || platinatray between the points n and o, of 
foil, or at least connected in several points || fig. 10, such being the points of the wires 
as to surface, and nicely cemented into the |} and g, connected with the two terminations 
grooves made in the large treughs; a||of the battery Z and C. The instant con- 
second cell with its pair of plates succeeds, || tack was made between the two wires, and 
and in the same order, and thus the several || the portion of pot-ash, which could be 
cells collectively constitute the’ galvanic || readily managed by the ivory non conduct- 
trough, and several of these troughs con-||ing handles m and p, a metalloyed matter 
nected, constitute a battery ; a back view || was produced, have the appearance of 
of two of these connected is seen at fig. 9, || quicksilver, and assuming a similar globu- 
and a view of a still larger battery at fig. ||lar form. Mr. Davy, bya similar arranges 
10. Mr. Wedgwood has made batteries || ment has been enabled to decompose sul- 
df porcelain, in which case the metals can || phur, soda charcoal, and other bodies here- 
be detached, and they have other advant-||tofore considered as simple: the boracic 
ages. ‘Tea lead as it contains zinc may be |} and flueric acids have as well as the muri- 
ised with good effect in lieu of pure zinc. || atic acid lime, magnesia, strontea and baryta 
Troughs to form a battery are to be at- |} yielded to this analytical power. 

tached by wires as x.x. Fig. 10, and x, The intensity of the shock depends much 
fig. 9, always taking care that the wire || more upon the number of the series than 
which connects the first trough with the se- || upom the extent of the surface, or the 
¢ond pass from the zinc to the copper, and || quantum of the metal employed. 

the second with the third from the copper to When the shock is to be passed through 
the zinc. Inthe back view, fig. 9, of a bat-|| any particular part, as from the palate to 
tery of two troughs x, is the connecting || the ear, fig. 8, wires connected with the 
zinc side z, and the copper c, are to be pre- 
sented, either by an assistant or the opera- 
tor himself to the vicinity of the two parts, 
between which the influence is to be trans- 
mitted, and it is possible that galvanism 
does not pass through animals precisely in 
the same way as ordinary electricity, and 
even ordinary electricity is propelled with 
difficulty through certain agents. In taking 
a shock, if the ends of the directors or 
conductors be not removed, or if contact 
be not interrupted no further shock will be 
felt, although a stream of the influence 
pass without interruption, between the ear 
and the palate. If the party be to receive 
shocks, one of the directors alone must be 
in contact, at intervals, the other being in 
coutact. Sometimes the directors are pre- 
sented to either ear, or one is passed to the 


mouth, and another to the crown of the 
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tery may be said to represent a single glass 
in the couronne de tasses above described. 
In fig. 7, a, b,c, are glass cylindric bars, 
on which the battery rests with a view to 
insulation, or to prevent the escape of elec- 
tive fluid by communication with the earth. 

There are many conveniences attendant 
tpon the triangular prismatic shape of the 
tréughs. A greater number of compound 
discs of copper and zinc may be intro- 
duced, and more conveniently within a les- 
ser space. The battery of Mr. Davy con- 
sisted of twenty troughs, containing each 
twenty-five plates, making in the whole 
five hundred. The superficial content of 
each plate exposed to the action of the 
diluted acid, contained thirty-six square 
inches. The troughs are connected by 
flexibie strips of lead, each trough was 
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head, the hinciput or occiput, or the influ- || intervals, the other being attached to the 
ence may be passed obliquely, or a current || part. The power may be lessened by plac. 
may be passed, which shall enter by the {jing one conductor at a half, a third, 4 
director, connected by the zinc and passed || fourth, or any aliquot part of the length of 
out to the copper at the other end of the ||the trough, while the other remains at- 
director. If shocks are to be given, one of || tached to the end. 

the directors must only touch the patient by To be continued. 
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Sin, 

The following error (as it appears to me) 
ja M. Boileau’s Critrique on Eberhard’s Ger- 
man Synonimes, which appeared in the 
London Review of May last, should, | 
think, be pointed out to the public; more 
especially, as the subject of that critique is 
one, which perhaps more than any other 
whatever, calls for verbal accuracy. 

M. Boileau translates a passage of Eber- 
hard as follows: 

“ Treuherzig—Inarnvuovus; Naiv—Naif; 
Aufrichtigkeit—Sincerity ; Offenherzigheiti— 
Openness, Candour ; Freymitihigkcit— 
Frankness; Zreuherzigkeit—Increnvuity,” 
&c. &e. 

‘© a person may be, open-hearted, 
because he is not conscious of any thing 
bad, and because he innocently harbours so 
favourable an opinion of men in general, 
that he supposes he may trust every one. 
This amiable openness, which has its source 
in innocence, and in the confidence we 
place in others, is treuher=igheit (IneENnv- 

. ry). The meaning of the German word 
treuherzig (trusting-heart), is evident from 
its etymology. The treuherzige man, has 
a heart that trusts to itself, and has confi- 
dence in others. He says even that which 
he should conceal, since it discovers his 
faults ; and may turn the laugh against him, 
or ruin his projects. Treuherzegkeit comes 
nearer to what the French call ingénuité ; 
offenherzigheit to what they call candeur. 

Openness in children becomes 1nGENuity, 

when they say what they have an interest 

to conceal.” 

' You will perhaps, ere this, have per- 

¢eived that the error, as it strikes me, is 


in Mr. B.’s having used the word ingenuity 
for ingenuousness. If it be necessary, deli- 
cately to distinguish the shades of difference 
between words of nearly similar meaning, 
it must also be necessary to use the utmost 
caution in attaching two meanings to the 
same word. 

If you think there is sufficient ingenuity 
in these remarks, you may insert them in 
your tasteful and useful publication: 1 can 
only assure you, they. are sent with the 
same ingenuvusness with which I shall now 
transcribe a passage which, I think, doeg 
honour to the philosophy both of Eberhard 
and Mr. Boileau, and is, on that account, 
worthy of a place in your miscellany, even 
though you should think proper to omit 
the former part of thiscommunication. It 
is true, the subject is of deep and univer. 
sal interest, and may be too profound for 
the “* The Beau Monde.’ 1 assure you, Mr, 
Editor, I send it without any other referencg 
to that part of your title, that as it gives 
me an opportunity of expressing my woms 
der that you should retain a phrase that 
seems mest properly to belong to the male 
puppyism of France, now that your work 
contains so much of useful remark on the 
subject of art and science. 

In substance, what I now send you, is no 
less than an Essay on Happiness. 1 omit 
the German words, which could only have 
been useful to students in that language, ia 
order to direct the attention of yout 
Readers, with the mere effect, to the phi- 
losophy which is here unveiled. 

Happy; CONTENT} SATISFIED; PLEASED® 
—All these words denote the state of a mam 
who has what he wishes. 
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A large glass and a small one may both be || selves under the philosophical banner, which 


filled to the brim, yet the larger one holds 
more liquor than the small one. 

Were the savage even content in his situ- 
ation, it would still be wrong to infer from 


thence, with Rousseau, that he ought to 


be jeft in that situation. 
happiness. So true it is, that the most 
splendid paradoxes are frequently - built 
upon undefined ideas, and that in the inves- 
tigation of philosophical subjects, the accu- 
rate discrimination of the terms employed, 
is of the highest importance. 

“ The,justice of the concluding remark is 
incomtrovertible. It is indeed of the ut- 
most consequence, that paradoxes which 
deaden. the feelings and destroy the sympa- 
thy of man, be strenuously combated. Of 
this nature is Hume’s assertion, that an 


equal portion of happiness is enjoyed by all |, 


who are equally content ; and unfortunately 
it has lately been revived, we believe by Mr. 
Forsyth, in his Principles of Moral Science, 
Its tendency, ina voluptuous age, is inevit- 
ably to steel the heart, and to close the 
purse of the sensual rich. Ranging them- 


| bears for its motto: There is no positive 
| happiness !—they are glad to have an excuse 
| for refusing to lead a helping-hand to the 
| industrious poor; who, by active, but un. 
successful exertions, strive to obtain the 


Man’s vocation is |) objects that aifect the mind with permanent 


agreeable sensations. 


** Et voila donc comment les heureux de la terre 
| ** Savent se dispenser aujourd'hui de bien faire!” 


When we recollect that happiness is the 
consciousness of lasting agreeable sensa- 
| tions, the enjoyment of the best pleasures, 
we need only look about us to be convinced, 
that it is not dealt out in equal portions, 
Religion itself, which bids us not to repine 
at our lot, and cheers us with promises of 
happiness in a future state, gives us clearly 
to understand that all men may be equally 
content, but that they are not equally 
happy.” 
lam, Sir, 
YOUR CONSTANT READER, and 


A Subscriber to the Monthly Register of Atts, &e, 
Though not to the Beau Monde. 


Pt Serene —————____ 


ALPHONSO: OR, THE NATURAL SON. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE GENLIS, 


Continued from page 324. 


HER heart was affectionate, her mind im- 
petuous, her vanity excessive; but not having 
any opportunity, in her situation, to direct 
her ambition towards great objects, she devoted 
herself to the pursuit of trifle. By her I 
learned how little we ought to be surprized at 
the disproportion which so frequently appears 
between the vehemence of our desires and the 
frivolity of the objects which excite them, 
Those things only, of which the ultimate pos- 
session is possible, are sought with avidity; 
hence the inordinate passions never want op- 
portunities to display themselves: when no 
momentous interest unfolds their energies, they 
exhaust those energies upon minute and trivial 
objects. In a word, with qualities which 
wereexcellent in a slave, Sanita possessed also 


those vices which have their origin in slavery, 
cunning, servility, dissimulation—and with 
these was blended a considerable portion of. 
African ferocity. s J 

One morning as I was sitting with my aunt,, 
who, being more indisposed than usual, was 
reclining on a couch, we heard a great bustle 
inthe hall, and Sanita, with considerable emo-. 
tion, entered ovr apartment, to announce the. 
approach of the Count D’Olméne, the gover 
nor’s nephew. In less than a minute the Count 
was before us. He addressed himself to my 
aunt, and requested a private interview. I 
retired immediately inte an adjoining closet, 
which being separated from the parlour by no 
thing more than a slight wainscot partition 
permitted me to listen, or rather did not permit 
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h me to lose a single word of this strange eonver- |{family. ‘* Permit me, Madam” said th® 
Lie 








gation. The Count began by apologizing for |} Count *‘ to conjure you not to let the secret 


























































































































































itive pot having introduced himself before, being com- || escape you, which you have promised to keep 
ccuse missioned, he said, by my father with letters |} inviolable.”—‘* What secret ?””—** This mar- 
» the of the highest importance. He then presented |j riage. I am certainly at my own disposal, 
t un- te my aunt a letter from my father, which con- || because I am eight and twenty. I am per- 
1 the tained these words: suaded that when this union shall have taken 
anent *‘ Confide securly in whatever his Lordship, {| place; I shall be able to persuade my uncle to 
Count D’Olméne, may impartto you. Having |} approve of it in a very few months. Until 
received advice that my brother is preparing to {| then we must keep the affair private.” My 
| terre come to me, I transmit to you my power of |/ aunt was about to effer an objection to this; 
tire” attorney. The melancholy state of my health || the Count interrupted her with his assurances, 
is the does not permit me to write at length, but you that she had previously given her assent to the 
sensa- are undoubtedly apprized of my intentions. |) whole plan, and my poor aunt confessed that 
sures, My brother, informed of my purpose by my || she perfectly recollected having done so. The 
letters, writes me word that he has communi- || Count again referred her to the lette the 
inced, cated the whole to you in the most explicit || power of attorney of my father; a Tt 
‘ons, manner. Let it be concluded as soon as possi- || wards entreated her to send for me, and to in- 
repine, ble.” troduce him to me as my destined spouse, whe 
ses of This note perplexed my aunt extremely: || in a few days was to receive my hand. At 
clearly she had not the slightest recollection of any || these words, I shuddered, I was summoned to 
qually thing communicated to her by my uncle. The || appear, and I entered the saloon with a coun- 
qually Count having been recently apprized of her |j tenance expressive of the trouble and confusion 
situation, and of the nature of her mental im- |} that agitated me. My aunt accosted me in the 
becility, contrived to turn it to his purpese. || manner suggested by the Count—I answered 
and « You recollect, Madam,” said he, ‘* the sub- |} with tears alone. In a quarter of an hour he 
tts, de, ject which M. Dormeuil confided to you before departed, telling us that he should return the 
w his departure ?”—** Yes, certainly!’ replied || next day. I passed the remainder of the day 
my aunt, with considerable embarrassmenst.— || and the night in an almost uninterrupted flood 
“Well, Madam,” retursed the Count, ‘‘ I am |} of tears. Not only was I sensible of an in- 
—s come purposely to fulfil the conditional engage. || vincible antipathy towards this stranger whom 
: ment into which I entered, as you are already || 1 was commanded to love, and who was soon 
informed, with your nephew: I have seen |/ to become the master of my fate, but neither 
Mademoiselle Melania; I am convinced, that |j could 1 contemplate without an emotion of 
inthe portrait by which her father depicted || despair, the necessity of quitting my native 
her to me there was no exaggeration; and 1 || country for ever. From my earliest infancy 
am determined to espovse her.” ‘* At this 1 had heard the beauty of our climate contin- 
word the astonishment of my aunt could not || ually extolled; I looked upon our island as 
have been greater than my own; while with |}a spot favoured by heaven, preferable to 
my surprize was mingled a sentiment exqui- || every other part of the werld, and particularly 
titely painful. I had scarcely seen the man {| to Europe. Of France I had entertained the 
laveryt, | who thus announced himself as my husband, || most melancholy impression. It was in vain 
id with and already had his coarse, gigantic and inele- || that Sanita, from whom I concealed nothing, 
rtion of. gant figure disgusted mes; even now the mere spoke to me with enthusiasm of the advantages 
‘ recollection of his mein, Bis physiognomy and of this illustrious alliance; it was in vain that 
my aunt,, his aspect excites in me a herror which I can- || She strove to overcome my.aversion to the — 
ual, was not describe.—** What!” exclaimed my aunt, || Count, by insisting that he was handsome, 
ut bustle “marry Melania already!—she is no more jj sprightly, amiable and generous. 
ble emo- than thirteen years eld!”—I know it,” an- This conversation made no impression om 
unce the | swered the Count, ‘* but it is not unusual to |} me, for I clearly perceived that it was dictated 
le ZOvers Marry at that age in thiscouutry. Besides, || by interest. Sanita was unable, as well as 
the Count Madam, you cannot be uninformed that ac- — % our slaves, to resist the temptation of 
if to my cording to the agreement, I am to suffer her || a bril@, and she had shewn me, with great 
view. I to remain in your care for two years.” This |] ostentation, a very beautiful Indian shawl em- 
ng closet, temoved all my aunts objections at’ once, and || broidered at Paris—the most estimable gift that 
ur by 00+ 


the was now loud in acknowledging the ho- 


partitioms; | geur which this alliaoce would confer on our 
ot permit 


a negress can receive, and with which she told 
me the Count had presented her as he was going 
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away. But in this Sanita had carefully avoided 
telling me the exact truth. She had received 
this fatal shaw] previously to the Count’s visit. 
After he had seen me at the festivities which 
were given at the Cape, he had come in secret 
and in disguise to our habitation: he had told 
Sanita the same story which imposed upon my 
auat. Naturally credulous, and seduced be- 
sides with the gift of the superb shawl, Sanita 
became easily the dupe of his deceit, and rea 
dily promised to the lover, who she thought 
Was soon to become my husband, to premote 
his views with all the influence she might pos- 
sess. She consented to every thing which he 
required of her, and it was thus that I be- 
came a victim to the horrible desires of an im- 
poster ! 

The Count visited us again on the evening of 
the next day: my aunt’s memory was so very 
much confused that she could not recollect him, 
and he was obliged to recommence the story 
which he had related on the preceding 
day, and toshew her again the letters from my 
father. He then produced other writing, 
which, he told us, had been executed at 
Cape-town, and signed in the presence of a 
notary. These writings, he added, were our 
marriage-contract, which he requested to con- 
firm by the signature. Authorised by the power 
of attorney which my father had transmitted 
to her, my aunt, in her present state of imbe- 
cility, had no objection to offer, and by her 
commands I joined my name with hers upon 
the pretended deed that was presented to us.— 
The Count immediately turning himself to- 
wards me, exclaimed, ‘* Now, you are mine !”” 
These words, and the expression of the action 
with which he accompanied them, made me 
shudder! Certainly, there was a manifest trait 
ef insolence and barbarity in his detestable 
transport: an instinctive sense of propriety 
made me conscious of this, although I had 
surely not the least suspicion of his atrocious 
perfidy. He offered mean open box, contain- 
ing pearls, diamonds, and jewels: my aunt 
commanded me to accept this present; I placed 
it upoaa table, and nothing could induce me 
to examine it. The Count intimated that he 
would remain with us until the next day; an 
apartment was prepared for him, and I re- 
flected with inexpressible uneasiness that I 
was to pass the whole evening in his com- 
pany. i 

Every preparation for my ruin was com- 
Pplete!—No friendly hand could have pre- 
vented me from falling into the abyss before 
me! Guilt in the formation of this design had 





cious slave in the pay of a villain. 
according to her custom, went to bed ata very 


early hour, and I retired immediately to my 
chamber. 





gestions would not suffer me to sleep. 


one side my maskito-curtain of gauze. 
great was my terror, when by the light of my 
lamp I beheld the Count, who was advancing 


fastened and no one answered me. 





OR, THE NATURAL SON. 


foreseen every thing! Sanita, suborned by the. 
Count, had for three days previously forbidden 
in the name of my aunt the admission of any 
stranger: nothing could possibly inform me of 
my danger; and at thirteen years of age was } 
without a guide, without a counsellor—undeg 
the nominal protection of an aged woman who 
had fallen into her second childhood, and who 
entrusted me to the mercenary cares of a fero-~ 
My aunt, 


The painful astonishment which this day of 
trouble had Jeft upon my mind, restless uneasi- 
ness and a train of the mest melancholy sng- 
I had 
been in bed more than three hours without 
having been able to close my éyes, when I 
heard my door softly opened. I imagined 


that my aunt was worse, and that somebody 


was coming to awaken me. 


. ja ** Is it youy 
Sanita ?” 


I demanded as I drew a little on 
How 


with a hurried step towards me! 1 uttered @ 
piercing cry, I sprang from my bed, I ran to 


wards the door of the adjoining closet, in. 


which Sanita was accustomed to sleep, and EF 
called to her with all my force; her door was 


My bars 
barous persecutor, convinced that his prey 


could not escape him, stopped in the middle 


of the chamber, and said te me; ‘* In vain de 
you attempt to fly from your husband ; Sanita 
will not come to you, nor will your cries be 
heard by her, nor by any one else. Be calmy 
come and converse tranquilly with me; 1 will 
attempt nething that ought to displease yous 
confide yourself to him'to whom you have 
plighted your faith.”’——“ O! no! no!” ¥ 
exclaimed, ‘* he who dares to introduce him. 
self in this manner into my chamber is un- 
worthy of my confid@nce.' Ef you wish to res 
gain my esteem, depart this very instant— 
begone!” At these words he smiled with hots 
rible malignity. ‘* I never.recede,” he cried 
out—“ you are—I repeat it, you are mine! 
and, if necessary, I know how to employ 
force te obtain that which is my right.’—— 
“OQ God, O God!” I screamed aloud, as ¥ 
rushed towards the window, with the inten 
tion of opening it and throwing myself into’ 
the garden; no other means of escaping from 
him remained; the key of my chamber-door 
was in his possession. But while breathiew 
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and with a trembling hand, I strove without 
effect to open the window, which had been 
carefully nailed down, I felt myself seized by 
two powerful arms! Horror and dread con- 
gealed my limbs! My blood ceased to cireu- 
late through my veins; I fainted away !—A 
wickedness unheard of polluted the sanctity of 
this lifeltss state—and I lost my honour with- 

out losing my innocence !”’ 

Here tlie oppressed utterance of Melania 
seeined to be stifled ; she ceased to speak, and 
Melvil bathed in tears, prostrated himself at 
her feet. She extended her hand to him, to 
induce him to rise. ‘* No’ said he to her, 
permit me this emotion; it isnot a transport 
of love which thus agitates me, it is vevera- 
tion, it is affection in its highest purity !~-O 
doubt not, thou most interesting victim, doubt 
not that heaven will avenge you on this mon- 
ster and make you retribution for all. your 
sufferings '—‘* Alas” replied Melania ** may 
heaven bless Alphonso !”’ 

After a conversation of some moments, ‘the 
afflicted Melania resumed her recital. 

“The barbarian in departing from my 
chamber sent Sanita to me ;—with respect to 
himself he mounted his horse and disappeared 
forever. Sanita found me expiring, motion- 
less, my eyes fixed, my recollection gone, In 
this state of lethargy IL remained for many 
days; a long and violent malady, attended with 
constant delirium, succeeded, and it was not 
wutil the end of a month that my life was out 
of danger. During the whole duration of my 
disorder, the affectionate care of Savita was 
extreme and unbounded; she never lay down 
to rest, she never quitted my pillow, and she 
declared aloud that should I die she would not 
hesitate to follow me to the tombs this douwbt- 
lessly she would have done; the woman who 
had sold me for an Indian shawl, foved me 
passionately, and would not have survived me! 
Sutrue is it, that to inspire an ardent attach- 
ment, whatever may be the nature of that 
Attachment, is never desirable unless we fn- 
Spire it in those virtuous bosoms that are ever 
under the controul of invariable priaciples. 

{ recovered my reason slowly ; thejfiret dawn 
of my recollecticn was aconfused idéeaj mingled 
with terror, that a man, whom [ mofttally de- 
tested, was to marry me. [I felt a continual 
dread lest I should behold bim, and I turned 


link by link I resanited the broken'chain of my 
ideas, I recalled the memory *of that hotrible 
nocturhal scene ; but it appeared dike an ob+ 
secure and direful vision, the circumstances of 
which are lost’iw the terrors ofrecottection, [ 
questioned Sanita conceraing it} but she, eluds 
ing my inquiries, teld me no more’than that my 
fears would never be renewed, and that I must 
cease to reflect on them. I mentioned my ter- 
rors no more, and events of the most melan- 
choly description soon occupied my whole at- 
tention. My aunt, who daily grew worse, 
yielded at length to the infirmities that over- 
whelmed her; and in my arms expired. Never 
shail £ forget the heart-rending scene which pre- 
ceded her funeral; She had ever been what 
women ought to be on our plantations} the 
tutelary angel of the negroes 3 she had for them 
incessantly endéavoured to call forth sentiments 
of religion and humanity, and many thousand 
times had her prayers obiained their pardon, 
or softened at least the rigour of punishment. 
Her appartment, sanctified by clemency ant 
compassion; had been throughout her life, the 
sanctuary of the threatened slave ; the negroés 
adored her! According to our customs, en the 
day of the funeral, supported by the arm of the 
steward, and preceded by the chaptaio, I con- 
ducted all the negroes into the chamber of the 
deceased. The chamber was hung with black, 
and iu the midst was placed thecoffin. The ne- 
groes, as they entered, felt at the same moment 
the loss of their protectress and of their asylum. 
The house resounded with their cries ;. theic 
grief, unrepressed by any sense of decorum, 
manifests itself with avielence of which no idea 
can be conceived in Europe. Yet tt dves not 
appear that this extreme weherience has atty 
connection with’ sensibility ¢ they wept vot; 
their afflictiotiseemed to bea’ species ‘of mad- 
ness, These sombre groups of*black slaves,= 
these agitated figures in Yivink Wronze, rudely 
cloathed in mourning, andi the gloaiily ‘eham- 
ber'of death, uttering the most terrific shrieks, 
formed a funeral scene, which was’ at once 
wild, impressive, and awfal.’ ‘The senior ne 
gro knelt befote the coffin, and exclaimed, 
** Have mercy on her, O thow good Detty;-on 
her tho always forgave!” ' Ashe spake thus, 
he broke a sugaf cane against ‘the coffiv, “and 
scattered rice over it, Each negro imitated 
this example, crying aloud, ** Peace and glory 
be to thee for ever and for ever !’? And myself, 
now closing the procession whieh FE had before 
conducted, refrained not frdtm joteing in the 
awful exclamation of “* Peave and glory beste 
thee for ever and forever!’ Pious prayer !=~ 
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of my chamber. Sanita, When she compre- 

hended the cause of wy terror, calmed me with 

the assurance, ‘* that he was goné away, and 

that' he would never return.” At length, as 
Vel. I.— No. 6. 
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for thuse ealy who are disengaged from these 
earthly bonds cag it be framed—never—no 
uever ie this life can its expectations be rea- 

lized ! 

A few days after tbis melancholy ceremony, 
ictters from France informed we of the death 
of my fathers The same letters anpounced to 
me that my uvacle, my only remaining support, 
was prepariog to reiuca to St. Domingo. In 
the interim, the steward of the plantation was 
my guardian. He wasan old man, entirely in- 
capable of bestowing any care upon me; his 
kaowledge extended. no further than to direct 
the labours of the acgroes, and to the wanage- 
ment of those commodities which were the ap- 
pointed objects of his vigilance. Thus 1 con- 
tinued under the guidance of ne one bat the 
Afriean slave; the accomplice in that crime 
which disturbed and disordered my existence. 

May not @ great affliction suddenly mature 
our reasun? Alas! the heart is surely form- 
ed, when it is capable of suffering exqui- 
sitely ! 

The serrow which I felt for the loss of my 
father and of my aunt, restored me entirely to 
myself. Unable to dissipate in the slightest 
a@manver the tenor of wy thoughts, I passed 
whole days in melancholy reflections on my si- 
tuation, and I distiactly recalled the idea that 
Sanita had favoured the crimiual enterprize of 
the ohject of my detestation—that she had re- 
turned no answer to my cries, and that her door 
was fastened. This recollection rendered the 
guilty slave hateful tome. Stil) I resolved to 
dissemble with her until the return of my uncle, 
determined even then not to accuse her, but to 
Fequest that another slave might attead upon 
me. Aste the marriage which had inspired 
me with so much horror, 1 did not flatter my- 
self with the iden that it was at end; I ima- 
gined that it was only delayed until the return of 
my uncle, but I took the Grm resolution of re- 
fusing my consent to it. 

Four months had paswed since that terrific 
day oawhigh I wastaken ill, Sanita conjured 
me one morning to enter for one moment into her 
chamber; 1 followed her. No sooner had 1 
crossed the thresbhold, than she closed the door 
precipitately, and whenshe terned towards me, 
1 was terrified at the expression of ber features. 
Oo advancing farther in the reom, I perceived 
a large pan of coals already kindled ; the fatal 
embroidered indian handkerchief was laid 

upon a table; Sanita took it up with a solemn 
air, and helding it above the flame, ‘ Fatal 
gift of the stranger,” ebe exclaimed with a ter- 


rife voice, ‘* perish !—and O ! that the impos. 
tor himself may thus be consumed by the 
avenging fires of heaven! May the thunder 
barst above his vessel, and engulph it beneath 
the billows that elevate themselves against him! 
May he, as he expires, recollect all his crimes, 
with dread, and without repentance ! May 
he die im the depth of his sins! + May he 
descend headlong through the caverns of the 
ocean, into the abyss of hell! May he for 
ever pass from the storms of the ocean into fire 
“eternal !” 

This horrible imprecation, the violent em. 
phasis, the wild, threatening, and furious figure 
of this African, made me shudder. ‘* Stop, 
Sanita, stop,” I exclaimed, * I will not hear 
thee curse.” —‘* Unfortunate creature,” replied 
Sanita, you are not aware of this villain, nor 
of your own misfortune ; I will discover all to 
you; I yet can save you. Listemto me, 
do not hesitate to follow my advice, else we 
are ruined !’’—-“* What then,” said I, “is he 
not indeed embarked? Or is he soon to re 
turn ?”’.—** Aye, doubtlessly the perfidiogs 
wretch has embarked ! but he has deceived us 
all; he was already married!’ At these 
words I experienced an emotion of sincere joy 
in believiog myself delivered from his odiows 
persuits—** What have Ithen to fear?” Ide 
demanded, ‘ All the fury of my master," 
Why ?’’—** For these four months haved 
observed with as much attention as anxiety, 
the state of your health.”—‘* What then ?"+ 
** What! alas, in five months you will bee 
mother !"—** 1? Gracious God!” —** Yes,a 
mother! I am certain of it!” 

Sanita, with great difficulty, made me be- 
lieve a thing, which, in every point of view, 
appeared te me so incredible. But when, at - 
length, she had convinced me of the truth, and 
had added tit notwithstanding my uscom 
scievioe > ©! guilt, L should be for ever dis 
hoa. hoa'd my situation be known, ! 
bars. jeod of tears. ‘* I repeat itto 
you, satioued, ** we are ruined if you 
dong. « ‘vo yourself to be guided by me._.My 
maste ‘ily return—he will, put meso 
death . ne will imprison for the rest of 
yourc .*.'—‘* Nay, is not my uncle good, and 
am poi ot) "——** That matters not: bis 
rage w ep 20 Hounds; but you may @i 









































By shat ine Driok this potion, 
which 1 save t au.” 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, SOMERSET HOUSE, 





Continued from page 334. 
———s 


“Mr. Josern Witittam Matroap Turner, 
R.A. The pretended amateurs of painting 
are often heard to complain of a wearisome 
sameness of effect, which they imagine they 
can discover in every sea-piece. ‘The calm, 
the gale, and the storm, make all its diver- 
sities, while vessels, in every possible form 
or position, afford but little gratification to 
the beholder, for they display no sentiment, 
excite no animation, and present no no- 
yelty. But are we to look for this want of 
interest in the subject or in the artist? He, 
who from the sea-beach surveys the ocean 
isnot conscious of the same satiety: he 
finds a thousand varieties in the ever mov- 
ing immensity of waters, and is ready to 
ackowledge the perpetual changes of gra- 
tification that the beauties of the scene 
afford him. In contemplating the paintings 
of Mr. Turner, we are sensible of similar 
sensations: nor is it merely the brilliancy of 
his'skies, or the flow of waves, that we ad- 
whire, it is that bold and awful grandeur of 
nature which his pencil, and De Louther- 
bourg’s, seem to command with a-power 
that raises the astonishment, while it fixes 
the attention of the beholder.—No. 22, by 
this excellent artist, represents Spithead: 
boat’s crew recovering an anchor. The 
Waves are in the strong motion ef a rising 
gale; they break over each other with a 
frothy agitation, which the painter has ex- 
quisitely expressed. Actual motion was 
uever more accurately depicted; while the 


. Play of the light upon the water beautifully 


assists the idea, and we almost believe thai 
we hear the hollow murmur that must ac- 
company this swelling sea. But Mr. Tur- 
her's canvas does not present us the mere 
onnia ponius of many marine painters. 






















The boat’s crew dre introduced with that 
action and animation which gives a new in- 
tercst to the piece. The figures are cha- 
racteristic, and the boat seems to -roll 
upon the billows beneath it. The vessel at 
some distance receives a rich stream of light 
across her sails and hall, which is continued 
over the water, and increases the general 
idea of fluctuation by the soft brilliancy 
which it imparts to the distant waves. The 
sky is rendered particularly grand by an 
abruptness of light amid the clouds. This 
light is finely blended with the whole humi- 
uous effect of the picture, and, 
in itself discordant, is made to harmonize 
with the unsetiled splendour of the whole 
design. 
stile that sea-pieces are capable of receiv. 
ing: the greens and blues, which are apt to 
chill and disgust in paintings of this nature, 


ugh 


The colouring: is in the warmest 


are enlivened with every powerful, tint that 


could be naturally introduced. . ‘The figures, 


the sails, the clonds, are all rich ip colour, 
while the brilliangy of the..principal. light 
relieves the ceculean hue of the waters, 
where that hue mingles elegantly with the 
shadowing of the pictureNos, 105 and 
146, are views of Tabley, Cheshire, the seat 
of Sir J; F. Leicester; Bart. The. first re- 
presents the appearance of the sea and sky 
on a windy day; the other presents us the 
appearance of nearly the same ohjects as 
the former on a calm morning. .A tall round 
tower, surrounded by the waves, isa prin- 
cipal object in both these pieees, and hurts 
their general effect. Neither of them isso 
warmly tinted, as the pictures of Mr. ‘Curner 
usually are, nor is either of them catculated 
to attract motice at the first glance: The 


attentive spectator, however, soon disco 
3P2 ; 
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vers the pencil of Turner; that wonderful 
felicity with which he depicts the flow of 
water, is seldom discovered in the works of 
any other artist; it is here manifest, not 
only in the billows agitated by the wind, 
but in the rippling current of the ocean that 
flows undisiurbed beneath the serene sky of 
acalm morning. The Garret ers Felition is 
a subject not so well adapted to the talents 
of Mr. Turner. The painters seem to have 
been emulous this year of henouring the 
poor aitic poets with their attention. Four 
or five pictures of this exalted subject have 
appeared in the different exhibitions, and 
neither the pencil or the pen are much ho- 
noured by any of them. The irritabile genus 
must not be disturbed in this manner, and 
we venture to hint to Mr. Turner, that 
should he be found lurking in a pindaric 
garrett again, be will probably wish him- 
self many leagues out ai sea. 

Mr. mee Tuomson, R.A. Besides 
two portraits (Nos. 4} and 60), this artist 
exhibits three fancy pieces in his usval ex- 
cellent and interesting stile.-—No. 104, The 
Distresged Family, represents an old blind 
man conducted by his son, a boy about 
eleven, and accompanied by his daughter, 
a lovely young woman of twenty, to solicit 
benevolence from the posgessors of a hum- 
ble mansion, which formerly belonged to 
himself. This figure is finely depicted; it 
is correctly natural, and ‘nothing more; 
there is no attempt to impose upon. our 
feclings by any thing extravagantly 
wretched. The countenance is marked with 
age and with affliction; but it is calm and 
unaffected, and most engagingly touched 
with traits of submission to misfortune. 
The young woman is extremely beautiful, 
but she certainly looks healthful and: vi- 
gorous enough to work rather than to beg 
for her father; while the finery of her dress 
might induce one to conclude (rather un- 
charitably to be sure), that an honest penny 
would indeed with her be a dernier resource, 
The most pleasing part of the picture is the 
boy, terrified by the barking of alarge mas- 
tiff. The blind old man, unconscious of the 
danger of the lad, is moving forward, while 

' bis terrified conductor recedes from his 
threatening antagonist. The features of 
the boy, his look, and his attitude, are not 
















only expressive of fear but surprise: he had 
hoped that his old canine acquainiance 
would recognize him; but alas, there is g 
great difference between the throwing a 
bone to a dog, and the coming to beg at 
his door: the curs of the world soon for. 
get these who have fed them, for the sake 
of those who now feed them. Ingratitudg 
is indeed asavage animal, and this trembling 
stripling sees it, for the first time, in the 
shape of a ferocious mastiff: all this ishap- 
pily depicted, and few spectators will be 
hold this picture without compassion for 
the youth who receives the first impress 
siovs of so unhappy a sentiment in such a 
terrific manner. The colouring is brilliant; 
the yellow dress of the young woman 
would be almost too glaring for the subject, 
were it not repressed by the brown of the- 
old man’s garb, and the blue in the clothes 
of the boy. It is still rather_too powerful, 
and jaundices the eye, which looks for more 
harmony in the general effect: it is, besides, 
too gaudy for the character which it 
clothes.—No. 140, Fhe Dead Robin is a 
pleasing picture of children deploring the 
death of their favourite bird. The figures 
are probably portraits; the design is not 
the less beautiful. It.is, indeed, in thie 
pleasing manner alone that the portraits of 
children are sufferable. The little impudent, 
girls and boys that stare at you, with stupid, 
vacancy, from much of the daubed canvas 
that covers the wal!s of the exhibition 
rooms, or of their mamma's dressing chame 
bera, are truly disgusting. - The painter 
should always put infancy into action: it i 
in the midst of sprightly or interesting ac 
tion that childhood is most delightful— 
No. 117, Boys fishing. This is another exe 
cellent painting. The characters of the 
boys are finely expressed by a playful sort 
of atiention to the business in which they 
areengaged. The colouring is much coldeg 
than is common in Mr. Thomson’s picturess 
and this so depresses the general effect, that 
an inattentive observer might be apt to 
overlook its merits. Those merits are, 
however, great, though they are. not pro 
minent, They consist ina close attention 
‘to nature. 

Mr. C. H. Tatnam exhibits. five aschia 
tectural drawings. 
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Mr. J. Taycor exhibits No. 300; The 
Graces stealing the boy from Cupid. 

Mr. T. Tayton, Southampton-place, has 
an architectural design, No, 729, 

Mr. T.. Tavtor, Oxford-street, exhibits 
five landscapes, Nos, 201, 253, 411, 463, 
466, ‘The two last are views of the City of 
York. In truth of delineation this artist 
displays a close acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of perspective; his finishing, and par- 
ticularly his shadows, are deficient in 
strength.—No. 352, Milton Hall, is the best 
of his present works, with respect to co- 
louring and composition. 

Mr. J. Taeaxsron has a design for a pub- 
lic monument: Britannia at the tomb of her 
departed hero, referring to History Sor his 
achievements, 'The execution of this is in 
astile much superior to the common-place 
idea of the subject. The figure of Britan- 
nia is dignified and animated, and the other 
figure is a classical and chaste personifica- 
tion of the Historic Muse 

Mt. W. Tazep exhibiis “* 4 Fawn, part 
of agroup of figures execuling in ornamen- 
tal plate. No. 865. This is an elegant and 
dassical figure; designs of this sort are 
frequently mere copies from the antique ; 
there is, in this, however, a genuine and 
spirited novelty highly creditable to the 
imagination of the modeller, 

Mr. W. Tuicxe. Portrait of a Lady— 
Minalure. No. 716. 

Miss E. Tucks. Portrait of a Lady. 
No, 625. 

Mr. H. Tarercxe exhibits a Madona and 
Child. No. 591. 

Mr,.M. Tuomas has a Mausoleum in 
commemoration of a late memorable achieve- 
ment,- No. 815. 

Mr. J. R. Taomeson has four drawings 
of very different merit. Nos. 312 and. 868 
are the best. The first, 4 view of Audley 
End, Essex, the seat of Lord Braybroke dis- 
plays great neatness and delicacy of pen- 
cilling ;, the other is a view of the Loth- 
bury side of the Bank. 

Mr..T.. Taomeson has three. paintings. 
Nos. 143, 436, 559. The first.and last are 
sea pieces: 4 Calm and Margate Roads. 
They are pleasing, but their merit is con- 
fined to a soft brilliancy of effect, while 
the waves and the principal objects are ill 


defined, and poorly executed. The. pic- 
ture entitled ‘* Hospitality to Shipwrecked 
Sailors” is a coarse aod unequal daub. 
The figures want grouping and good draw- 
ing; the puley countenances of the com- 
passionate cottagersare disgusting ; and the 
poor sailors are indeed wretched objects. 
If this piece has heen painted for the cabin 
of aemethodist captain, lately deprived of 
the benefits of the Guinea Trade, we think 
that its sentimentality will be very appro- 
priate.te its situation. 

Mr. N, Taompson exhibits five Minis 
atures. « Nos. 594, 619; 654, 701, 719. 

Mr, W. J. Tuomson has two Miniatures, 
Nos 623, 632. 

Mr. J. Taurston.—This artist is well 
known for his numerous illustrations of thee 
works of our best poets, in correct and 
tasteful designs. Few book-embellishments 
enter so decidedly as his into. the spirit of 
the authors they are intended to elucidate ; 
but, of Mr. Thurston’s designs we have 
heard jt justly remarked, that they are 
among the best translatéons of poetry into. 
painting ever produced. His present de- 
sign (No. 320) is a drawing from Dryden's 
Theodore and Honoria. The terrific inci- 
dents of this. tale are too extravagant to 
create any serious emotion in the reader ; 
yet so admirable is the whole wrought up, 
that we cannot help feeling more than half 
willing to be frightened, and smile at the 
mock horror that assailsus. Of this Mrs 
Thurston has beew well aware, and he has 
kaown how to humour the idea of plea 
santry thus blended with a sentiment of 
terror. The hunstman and his victim have 
2 preternatural appearance ; an undefined 
and irregular light -is judiciously thrown 
round these figures, which appears to pro- 
‘ceed from themselves ; this is the muito 
manifesti lumine of Virgil, which although 
it.can be better imagined than depicted, 
is ‘often admitted with great effect into 
works of the best painters. The sublimity 
of this idea is excellently blended with the 
rest of the scene: the costume and ban- 
q@et of the fourteenth century possess a 
stately festivity, which is as congenial with 
ludicrous.as. with exalted impressions, and 
the terror of the page who drops the dain- 
ties from the dish in his hand, and rung 
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with trepidation from the dreadful womas || ous mingling of light aud shadow, without 
who has failen near him, is so well intro- |} any regard to that general cffeet which isso 
duced that Chaucer and Botcace would || necessary to fix the eye of the beholder, 
themselves have been proud of the smile it || Many patches in his drawings are pencilled 
excites. A painter of more imaginary || with taste, but without a broader and 
genius would have made a truly horrific } bolder aim, bis pencil must remain un- 
picture of this subject, but we cannot re- |} worthy of notice. 
collect one of the present day, whom we Mr. T. Tegvor, of Monmouth, exhibite 
should expect to enter into the complicated fj three landscapes, No. 328, View on the river. 
impressions intended by the author ia so || Wye, between Ross and Monmouth, near 
judicious a manner as Mr. Thurston has || Coldwell, displays a.very pleasing effect of 
done. The drawing is in his usual style of || soft distant light, on the elevated brow of 
asharp-touched sketch slightly tinted. a mountain. ‘There is also a warm glow of 

Mr. R. Topp has two portraits, Nos. 80 
and 580. The latter represents a Child and 
Dog. The drawing and colouring is far 
beneath criticism ; it is in the most coarse 
aud vulgar style of the poorest sign-paiat- 
ing. 

ar. W. Tomxtns exhibits an impression 
JSrom an intaglio, (No. 660). 

Mr. F. Towne has four landscapes, 
Nos. 330, 383, 525, 589. 

Miss ‘Trotter exhibits No. 484. The 
Story-book. 

Mr. J. Taumpuce has specimens of his- 
torical, landscape, and portrait painting, 
No, 9, represents the Holy Family, with 
St. John and his Parents. \t is undoubted- 
ly an imitation of the old masters; bat it 
is not by seizing some of theit faulty pecu- 
liarities when they reject the guidance of 
mature that Rubens, Guido or Michael 
Angelo are to be imitated. In this piece 
the countenances are flat, and the outline 
hard: the drapery falls into stiff and in- 
elegant folds. There is, however, much 
strength in the colouring, and clearness in 
the chiaro’ scuro. Nos. 85 and 198 are 
Views at the falis of the Yantick, a river of 
North America. 1n these the character of 
the country is well expressed: the rocks 
and majestic trees are boldly pencilled, and || trait ef a Gentleman, No. 592 
the whole is rich in strong light and sha- |! Mr. H. Virizens has Miniatare Portrala 
dow. No. 356, is the portrait of a Gentile- || of three Ladies in a frame, No. 627. 
man; the delineation is stiff, and the eo- |} Mr. P. Viocer has a Miniature, No. 593) 

















tained by masterly shadow. We do net 
think so highly of his other two views,. 
which ave a South-east and a South-wesp 
View of Lanthony Abbey, now destroyedy 
(Nos. 370 and 392.) 

Mr. G. Turner, exhibits one painting, 
(No. 409) The Wrangling Card Players. 

Mr. P. Tuanere.i exhibits an elegant 
aod classical figure of Vesta, for a Candelas 
brum, (No. 177) and ‘four busts, Nos, 788, 
790, 863, 877. The last but one is in 
marble, and represents the Duke of Cam- 
berland. it is very highly finished, and is 
au excelivat likeness. 

Mr. T. Uwins has two frames containing, 
each four drawings (Nos. 351 and 369), 
They are designs from the works of various 


lishments. Taste, spirit, and character are 
displayed in most of the figures; particu. 
larly in those from Hudibras. A light and 
slight freedom of execution forms the merit 
of these-sort of things, and to the praise 
of such merit is Mr. Uwins — wi 
titled. 

Mr. W. Varver has a view of Skenfri 
Castle in Wales, No. 545. 

Mr. BE. Vavenan has a Miniatare Pore 


louring is feebly glaring, without strength |] 4 Holy Virgin, and a drawing in waters 


of shadow. colours, representing Children’s Sports. 

Mr. J. Tuvon has four views in Mon-|| Miss Viovet. 4 drawing in watereo 
mouthshire, Nos. 294, 295, 451,499. The ||lours—A4 Girl playing with her oem 
principle fault of this artist is a promiscu- || No. 345. 
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colour in this piece, which is well sus. ° 


authors, and are intended for book-embel-’ 
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EXHIBITION AT NORWICH. 


NORWICH being the first of our opu- 
jent provincial cities, to follow the example 
of the metropolis in concentrating the pro- 
ductions of our native artists in -the form 
of an Exhibition, we feel assured that our 


_ Teaders will be gratified with some account 


of the performances submitted to public in- 


‘| spection during the'late assizes and the fol- 


lowing week. This is the fifth exhibition 
which the Norwich artists have presented 
to the tribunal of public criticism, and it is 
but justice to observe, that from their first 
essay, they have made progressive advances 
fowards that state of excellence which we 
feel confident will ultimately prove 4 source 


| ofthe highest gratification to the amateurs 


of the pictorial art. However, it is not to 
be supposed, from ‘the general tribute to 
their talents, that their labours should 
eseape the liberal criticism to which they are 
subjected, and we trust our remarks will 
operate beneficially on this infantine so~ 
ciety. Local prejudices ahd local interests, 
united to a want of judgment, often consti- 
tute a fashion of censuring or applauding 
the: productions of the painter’s genius.— 
Unbiassed by any spirit of this kind, or by 
any motives beyond those which arise from 


_ ‘@devotion to the art, we are only guided 


in our judgment by the true and sele criteri- 
Mr. Aernur Browne exhibits Nos. 39, 


+48, and 210; the first of which is an eleva- 


tion of a design for & new ifon bridge, ‘in- 
tended to be erected near Norwich, of which 


‘No. 210 is a model.—No. 43, is an elevation 


of ahouse, which does not require'any par- 
ticular remark. ' 

Mr. P. Bannes, a young artist, in thé 
same line, has four productions, which 
possess considerable merit: as juvenile per- 
formances. 

Mr. Crome has 12 pieces. No. 14, a 
Landscape, im oil. “The distance between 
the fore and middle gr®und is well preserv- 
ed, and also the perspective, but the pigs are 


very beastly.—No. 16, a small picture by 
the same artist; and here we are happy to 
notice the successful efforts of Mr. Crome’s 
pencil. This represents Yarmouth craft 
(leading or unloadiag) with sacks of corn, 
flour, &c.; a busy bustling scene, touched 
with spirit. We wish the ass in the front 
had been drawn with a little more care. 
We know not if Mr. Crome’s imagination 
at the time was filled with ideas of the 
colossal, but certainly the head of the ass is 
large enough for that of a charger of heavy / 
dragoons.—No. 19, a Landseape, in water 
colours, of which the effect is very respec- 
table ; but, like some other productions of 
this artist, it abounds, to a sickening degree, 
with a sort of “ green and yellow nielan- 
choly.”—No. 24, Cromer Beach, below 
Clif. There is in this picture a dashing 
attempt at boldness of manner; we cannot . 
compliment the artist on his success, The. 
sky; the cliff, and the sea require @ 
more definite demarkation.: A part of 
the fore-ground, however, displays ability’; 
the manner of the figures, and the fish have 
censiderable merit; perhaps the latier ma 
be considered as disproportionate, ‘and are 
so very slightly touched as to discover evi- 
dent marks of haste, and partake of that 
unfinished appearance which pervades thé 
whole.—No. 41. A View in Cumberland. 
Here is the same temerity of attempt as in 
the last piece, accompanied by similar con- 
sequences.—No. 48, 4 Grove Scene, in wa- 
ter colours. The compositionis very good, 
and the distance well expressed and airy. 
The trees towards the’ middle, and even 
those in the fore-ground, want that clears 
ness and force, which ‘in our opinion, are 
indispensably requisite to produce a good 
drawing, and ‘(if we except the little 

of sun in the distance) the effect of the 
whole is motiotonous and heavy. ‘We are 
pleased with Mr. Crome’s handling ; his 
touch evinces spirit, but the want of force 
and clearness in this drawing, is obvious.— 
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No. 59, Yarmouth Beach and Jetty, in oil. 
This is a clever picture ; the manner is more 
minute than Mr. Crome is ia general; 
but still it looks unfinished and chaotic.— 


No. 84, An old House near St. Clement's! 


Church-yard, or rather -the ghost of an 
old house, that, with all its phantem-like 
appearance, we should willingly “ render 
up to sulphurous and tormenting flames,” 
without the solemn apostrophe of “ alas 
poor ghost.”—No. 66, 4 small Landscapes 
in.oil.. This is by far Mr. Crome’s best 
production. Itis rich, clear, and expres- 
sive, and the distance on the left is admir- 
able. It strongly reminds us of the pictures 
by B. Barker, of Bath. This, and No. 16, 
decidedly confirm our opinion, that Mr. 
Crome’s small pictures are the best of his 
performances. 

Mr, Cormay.—The productions of this 
Gentleman are multifarious, not fewer than 
thirty-eight eumbcring the walls of the 
room. We apply this epithet to the num- 
ber, and if our recollection does.not fail us, 
the circumstance is not without precedent. 
Nos, 6, 7, and 10, are pencil sketches, 
mere outlines, indeed, but certsi: ily indica- 
tive.of very superior talent.—Nos. 9, 80, 
and 87, are portraits in pencil, highly cre- 
ditable to the artist, both in the execution, 
and in fidelity of likeness.—No. 144, is of 
the same description, with the addition of 
colours. We wish we could speak in equal 
terms of No. 11, which professes to be a 
representation of the Dutch Fair at Yar- 
mouth, but is,perhaps as outrée in all its 
points as can well be imagined.. We shall 
not enter more into particulars, because this 
piece is stated to be, unfinished ; and we 
venture to recommend this artist to suffer 
itto remain in that state rather than to 
wasfe any more time on that which never 
can add to his reputation. The water of 
Wo. 13, which represents Knaresborough 
bridge in Yorkshire, is limpid and beauti- 
ful.—Nos. 25, and 23, are old Houses in 
Norwich. Whatever ravages time may 
have committed on the timbers, joists, and 
splines, or lath of these buildings, his iron 
tooth seems unmercifully to have spared the 
plaster, for no other obvious purpose than 
that Mr. Cotman might transfer it to, the 


eanvas,and inthis attempt be bas succeeded. 
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We sh we could give the meed of p praise 


97, and 28, Smelt Fishitig, and a View 
Catterick Bridge. for the artist appéary 
have taken great but unsuccessful paing 


accomplish a difficult task. The first 


Evéning, but we imagine might more 
propriately be called night: the ¢ 
is Mid-day, and is rather better 

the former; but the sky, as well as 
water, exhibit appearances of being inj 
nufactured with the scrapings of the 
let.—Nos. 136, and 137, represent the 


ry House at York, and the Ouze Bridge 


that County, The water in these pie 
admirable, and they are by far the 
finished of Mr. Cotman’s preduction 
No. 168, Boais on a Beach. There is 
thrown over these boats, producing am 
terly effect, and which cannot be vier 
without admiration. The following, 
169, is a subject in some degree si 


being fishery and marine implementsgd 
falling very short of the merits of 


preceding.—No. 208, is 4- View of 
wich Market Place, now in the hands, 
the engraver. There are perhaps but 
subjects which present to an artist a 
field for the display of his abilities 


oe 


that which Mr. Cotman in this instance ha 


taken. The delineation is exceedingly 
rect, and he has.chosen the bustle 
market day, to give that liveliness to! 


picture which so_ highly pig 
The multiplicity of figures necg 


scene. 
sary to be introduced for this purpose 
questionably comprise a work.of greatdl 


ficulty, and clearly shew Mr. Cotman's@l 


tempt to be a mvst arduous.one, | 
the boldness. of it claims our approk 
and though we have objections to 


parts of the picture, yet it possesses 4 


much merit, as-to demand a great gh 
our pTaise. 
shadowing, which seems to be 

studied than natural. The coyered 


ought to have been more in shades 
few of the figures and groups iil 


fore-ground are somewhat outrée, 


We do, not indeed like. 


colouring we think is crude; but, upomé 


whole, we repeat, that this is a respec 
production. 

Captain Cocxsurm, of the Rosah # 
tillery, an honorary member of the S 
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had sent no fewer than seventeen of his 
rmances. Perhaps Captain Cockburn 

thay complain that we are deficient in that 
fashionable taste which would enable us to 
agree with some critics (aud we hear with this 
geatleman himself) who declare these pro- 
ductions exhibit, if not inimitable, at least 
gery superior proofs of genius. ~We have 
& heard others praise; aye, and highly 
0.” We allow Captain Cockburn to pos- 
gems superior penetration, enabling him to 
dicit beauties in these pittures,: which the 
Wolgar eye cannot discover, We will even 
permt Captain Cockburn to fancy that he 
Hasdistanced all his competitors, and we 
will readily allow hinr to ‘pefSuade the fa- 
ghionable amateurs that his pictures (which || 
like Peter Pindar’s razors, were made * to! 
gil”) must be far mére worthy their pa-' 
tronage, painted by a Captain of the Royal 
Artillery, than scenes depicted by thé hum- | 
Bier artist. We profess ourselves to be the| 
friends of the professional artist, and lament! 
#6 find that so many productions of merit, 
at very low prices, were by the false pre- 
dices of the would-be patrons condemned 
to temporary oblivion in the painter’s port- 
Alas, that prejudices derided twen- 
centuries back, should so disgrace a po- 
hed people.—Vide Mark; Chap. 6. Ver. 
Sand 4. 

No. 11, Is a Sketch from Nature, near 
Norwich. 

No. 113, Norwich Cathedrat. 

No. 126, 4 Mill and Heath scvne; from 

élure, 
- Of these three, No. 113, is the best; of 
No. 126, the colouring and effect are good, 
but they all want the tonch and handling 
Ofamaster. No. 128, Cronenberg Castle, 
Zealand, Evening. This picture com- 
Manded the attention of the amateurs. It 
Was placed in a Very appropriate situation, 
from which it derived great advantages. 
the whole perforniance exhibited a very 
Bright aod airy appearance. It displayed 


£3) 
/ De 


tas‘e and correct delineation, and had a very 
beautiful effect at a distance ; but the castle’s 
zenith certainly was not the zenith of thé 
art, although pronounced inimitable by thie 
Dilletanté—but we are not of the tribe of 
Polonius.——-No. 141, #¥arm Baths in the 
Interior of the Cape of Good Hope. There 
ismerit due to Captain Cockburn, in his 
delineation» of this prospect, but still it 


| cannot be éaNed either a masterly or finish- 


ed production.—No. 145, Cottage, Great 
Baddow, Essex, not deserving any parti- 
cular attention. —No. 148, Sketch from Na- 
ure, in the same parish, which we passed by 
with a similar 6pinion,—No. 154, Simon’¢ 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope. This is much 
better, atid in-scenes where water and ship- 
ping’ are introduced, Captain Cockburn’s 
taste and powers are more forcibly shewn. 

No. '65, Cottage and Heath Scene, North. 
walsham, Norfolk. 

Ne. 110, 4 Garden House at the Cape-of 
Good Hope. 

No. 116, 4 Scene on Mousehol@ Heathy 


from Nature. 


Our observations on No. 126, will apply 
to these three, which are evidently bat 


just within the pale of mediocrity.—No- 


179, Cows, Tower, Norwich. Here is good 
effect, but the whole picture is too slight 
and unfinished for an exhibition.—No. 184, 
A Corn Field; from which we could not 
glean @ single beauty.—No. 185, nother 
Cottage, and another Heath Scene.—No. 190; 
A View.in Bengal, East Indies. We think 
this the best of Captain Cockburn’s produc- 
tions, a powerfa@l ‘and rich drawing. We 
wish we could\say that Captain Cock? 
burn’s prolific pencil had enlivened his 
productionswith figures—figures, it is true, 
there ares but, * not to speak it profane- 
ly, * ‘such figures ***#**** }! $1 Vide 
Hamlet, Act Ill. Scene 2. * 


men had made them, .and not made them weil, 
they imitated humanity so abominably.” 


; 


- 


We present our Readers with the. Bassi Relievi of the East and West sides of the Statue 
of the Duke of Bedford, which were noticed in our last Number. 


D Fol. L—No. VI. 


* 
; 


3Q 
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EXHIBITION OF THE WATER COLOUR SOCIETY IN NEW BOND-STREET, 





** The Athenians know what is right, but the Lacedemonians practice it.” 


| 


‘THIS Society which calls itself the asso- 
ciated Artisis in Water Colours,” and their || formances. 
exhibition, an “ exhibition of Drawings Mr. W. J. Benvert exhibits the folloy. 
and Miniatures,” appear to disclaim the || ing views. 
nomenclature adopted by the Seciety, who No. 128, West Cliff Hastings. . By sty 
exhibit at the Great-room in §pring-|| tioning himself to the westward of this 
gardens, and will neither call themselves || cliff, and looking eastward, Mr. Bennett 
painters, nor their performances pictures. || has brought in Hastings Castle also, which, 
What reason they may have for this de-|| with a few fishermen’s houses and boats, 
signation of themselves and their works, || compose a pleasing picture. 
does noi appear. ‘The catalogue of their His other performances are views in Italy, 
last years exhibition opened with a preface, || and are of the same pleasing unobtrusive 
but this year it has none, and is indeed a || character. In his colouring he appears les 
very scanty sixpenny affair of twenty small || partial to purple than formerly; his pic. 
pages, deficent also im an Index. tures are therefore, we think, better. They 

From such a preface as they set before |} are as follow. 7 
their. visitors last year, of which the bur- No. 151, View of Torre de Lanterna, 
then was an apology for doing that which || from the ouler harbour of Messina. 
any set of men have the clearest right to No. 156, Castel del Uvvo, in the bay of 
do, they may éasily stand excused ; but an || Naples. 

Index, such as would have enabled us No. 119, Felucca in a brisk Gale, witha 
easily to have found all the productions'of || distant view of Castel, 4 Mare, in the bay of 
any one ef the exhibitors, (such as is sub- || Naples. 

joined to the Catalogues of the Exhibitions The performances of Mr. J. Baynes are 
of the Royal Academy and British Institu- || more numerous than exccllent. The list 
tion;) we should have been glad to have seen, || follows, but we could not brifg our atten- 
and it might well be afforded if the additional || tion to a particular examination of them 
sixpence be really meant to pay for the jj all. 

catalogue. No. 3, Part of Goodrich Castle. 

Perhaps it might be thought, that in The perspective both of the tower and 
these dining days, they do a better thing || arched entrance of this castle is incorrect, 
in inviting the president of the Royal Aca- || and the view ill chosen: here are a few strag- 
demy to a dinner, and politely sending || gling sheep, and a sort of common-place pi- 
round cards to invite certain artists and || ping shepherd, butnone of the music nor 
gentlemen of taste to view their exhibition || the poetry of art. 
before it is open to the public. No. 66, Part of Chepstow Castle, with 

We shall observe nothing further on || Catile, in point of perspective is not at all 
these points at present, but that, as the || better thanthat of Goodrich. The nearest 
index we desire, would be a thing of small||tower is sadly out of drawing: but the 
trouble or expence to the society, and of ||cattle are here so much better than the 
great convenience to the public, we shall || landscape, that they appear to be quite the 
hope next year tosee it, not only here, but |} work of a superior hand. Mr. Baynes 
at Spring-gardens also. should really learn a few of the leading prim 

We now proceed in the impartial order li ciples of perspective, before he ventures to 


of the alphabet, to notice their several per- 
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appear i such an exhibition as this. His! 
other pictures, or Hrawings (as it is wad 
Bond-street fashion to call them) are as 


The name and works of Mr. P. Dewrnt 
are new to our attention, as are those of 
Mr. Cox, which have just passed in review, 
follow. avd it is among the good consequences of 

No. 27, View near Chepstow, with the || such exhibitions as the present, that the 
junction of ihe Severn and Wye in the dis-\| merits of excellent artists, as well as the de- 
lance. merits of impudent and empirical pretend- 

No. 34, Cottage near Bath. ers in art, are fairly brought before the 

No. 84, Cultle Piece, Noon. pubiic. ‘The public will by this means, 

No. 85, View on the Wye. | much sooner learn to appreciaie the true 

No. 99, Catile und figures. jvalue of their respective performances, 

From the pencil of Mr. D. Cox, are the aa through the intervention of dealers, 











following productions. and while the genuine painter will finally, 

No. 4, Kenelworih Castle. (if he does not at first) reap the just har- 

No. 8, Landscape and Cattle. vest of his fame, the bold and ignorant 

These possess great truth in their gene- pretender will sink in deserved oblivion; 
ral tones of colour, and general effects of || mistaking notoriety for fame, he may 
their chiaro’scuvo, but the architecture of 1 sport, dash, or dabble awhile on the sur- 
Kenelworth Castle is very clumsily dcline- |} face of its waters, but the day will soon 
ated. itarrive, when he will be seen and heard of 

No. 34, View near Birmingham. no more. 

Is a picturesque group of old houses,!| Mr, Dewint has nothing to fear from the 
the gables of which relieve wiih an excel-|| poidest and bravest of his predecessors in 
lent effect of brightness from a dark, || water-coloured landscapes. He has mani- 
cloudy gky. The children angling near the}! (ested iu the present exhibition that pro- 
fore-ground, are well introduced: but the |} fessional skill, which can only be founded 
picture allogether, and especially the dark || on accurate—by which we do not mean 
mass of trecs, and the ground, would have |! minute observation, confirmed and ren- 
admitted with advantage a little move || dered familiar by habit. He has opened a 




















finishing. | road for himself, net far wide of those in 
No. 21, 7s a View on the Banks of the | which Turner and Calcott are travelling, 
Thames. through the landscape of life, and may 
No. 52, Is a Heath Scene. | proceed with a steady pace toward the ul- 
The principal objects in which are a | timate object of his ambition, where he 
Windmill, finiller’s cottage, a rustic wooden will find a niche prepared for his reception, 
bridge, and a road winding over an extensive No. 21, entitled a Landscape, has escaped 
heath. The cottage and mill are very pic- || our particular attention, 
turesque, and the sky, which consists No. 33, is @ View of Lincoln, with the 
chiefly of clouds rolling in vast volumes || effect of an early hour of morning most 


over the heath and distance, discovers the admirably depicted : 


hand aud mind of a $kilful artist. ‘* Nature awakening from the night 


Nos. 63 and 64; Are Cottages near Dul- ‘¢ Has just put on her robes of light.” 
wich and Battersea. The subject of the picture is the Cathe- 
No. 82, Harlech Castle. dral, with part of the City of Lincoln ; the 
No. 106, Conway Castle. merit of it resides chiefly in what the 
No. 129, Landscape, a Sketch. seience and feeling of a poetical landscape 


We feel ourselves obliged to say of Mr. || painter has added to the scene. The pic- 
Cox on the whole, that he should either be || ture is large. The boats and shipping near 
content to decorate his landscapes with old || the fore-ground, are introduced and treated 
mills, cotiages and hovels; or if he intro-|! with the consummate skill of a master in 
duces castles or other ancient architecture, || this branch of art, and the circumstance 
should bestow more time and attention on|| of youth bathing in the river, is also intro- 
ihe delineation of their forms. duced with an attention to time, and place 
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which is not less praiseworthy. Ail tha 
composition has added to the landscape, ts 
purely and strictly incidental, which we 
esteem no slight praise of the science of 

Mr. Dewint. 

No. 37, is Old Buildings. 

Here also the sky is admirably ae 
to contrast the forms of ihe o]d buildings 
and suit the landscape, and the light mai 
shade and colours are massed and harmo- || in the wails of the edifice, :s opposed, with. 
nized with great judgment. The old houses || out abruptmess, to a light muidly-colowred 
and water have all the appearance of being || sky. A peusive gloom enwraps the whole 
copied from Nature. The figures intro- || of King John’s palace, except where the 
duced, which are two rustic boys fishing, | jight catches on the edges of two Gothic 
were alone wanting to complete the || \indows, and partiaily on a detached wall 
picture as a composition; they are sma!l, | 


of the ruin. Two sitting figures are judi. 
but they are united to the landscape by || ciously introduced. The whole will power- 


every tasteful tye : they angle under clouds, | fully remind him, who is conversant in pic 
which promise to be not less conducive to| tures, both of Poussin and Turner; yetno- 
their sport, than they are to the beauty and || thing can be further from being a copy of 
unity of the picture ; all of which betokens || either. 


the reflective mind of the artist. Mr. G. Diyspaxe exhibits the four fol 
Nos. 40, 53, 60, and 118 are each entitled lowing views. 


Landsecpe. No. 16, Cascade in Swaledale, Yorlcshire, 
The chiaro’scuro in all these land- || —The cascade falls from no great height, 

scapes is simple and natural, yet vigorous: || and is much broken by fragments of rock, 

the colouring has all the sober richness of || A bridge is seen beyond. ‘The whole hasa 

English nature, and (as if from refined per- || bold chiaro’scuro, but is deficient in de- 

ception) Mr. Dewint has also conveyed some || jailed drawing. 

idea of its humid frehaess. No. 108, Richmond, Yorkshire. 


The skies in Nos. 53 and 60 (the formes | No. 139, Loch Lutmor, Perihshire, North 
of which is an heath scene, with cattle and 


|| Briiain; and 

water; and the latter a village scene, with Ng. 267, (of which, for some reason best 
wood—a sort of English Hobbima) are of} known to the secretary the name is not 
peculiar mildness ; and in all of them the || mentioned in the catalogue) all discover 
artist appears to have taken the forms of ||the same want of thorough acquaintance 
the trees, just as they happened to be in || with the details of nature, which we no- 
nature, which painters rarely do, but||ticed in our observations on Swaledale cas- 
which, in the present instances, forcibly || cade. Mr. Dinsdale’s general effects are 
persuade the spectator of the truth of Mr. sufficiently forcible : but his artifice of op- 
Dewint’s representation of landscape. 


posing hot to cold colour is somewhat too 
No. 121, is King John’s Palace, Lincoin.|| yalpable. The last is his largest, and pro- 


is exireimely pleasing. On sucha performs 
ance as here is presented, the critic's eye and 
attention gladly repose awhile from the ge. 
ueral glare of pictorial exhibition, and rarely 
he arrives at a subjeci affording so much of 
calmenjoyment. The palace, the former 
pride of royalty, is now in ruins. A dark 
mass of bu iding, the breadth of which mags 
is encreased by two birch tre. » growing with- 


















« Hail, mildly pleasing Solitude, bably the best of his performances, and we 

< Companion of the wise and good. are somewhat at a loss to guess, why the 

« Oh! how [love with thee to walk, secretary and hangers have treated it with 

** And listen to thy whisper’d talk. so little respect as to remove it from the 
——“ chief, when evening scenes decay, place where it originally hung, and omit it 

** And the faint landscape dies away in the catalogue. 

** Thine is the doubtful soft decline, Mr. R. Dixon presents us with No. 48, 


** And that best hour of musing, thine. Remains of an old Tower on the City wall, 


ie ‘ : . Norwich. 
This is an upright picture, with a tone of Where the old Tower is excellently well 


saild solemnity pervading the whole, which || coloured, and the waggon, cart lodge aad 
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other farm-yard accompaniments, are |icolour; and highly finished, ihough painted 
made to assimilate very weil with the ruin. leith considerabie breadth of suie. if we 
No. 62, Flordon, Norfolk, possesses si- || have any thing left to wish lor, with respect 
milar merits. | to the infant boy which is called a cherub, 
By Mr. E. Goopwin are the following }) and which appears to be painted from the 
yiews : \life, it is a pair of shoulders corresponding 
No. 22, On the River Dee, near Liangolien, | with the head, instead of the little wings. 
No. 94, On Hampstead Heath. | in other respects, if Corregio and Reynolds 
No. 182, Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire. |had united to produce this boy, his face 
The latter is a landscape of some merit. || and hair could scarcely have been more 
In the middle ground of an extensive scene, || beautifully treated : such is the uniied force 
terminated by mountains, are the ruins of | and blandishment of chiaro’scuro and colour 
Bolton Abbey. The picture would proba- 1 which is here displayed. 
bly have been better, if the Abbey itseif|| The merits of the Lady's portrait are 
had received a larger portion of light, and || nearly of the same kind, except that the 
it had been less spread on the ground and |! stile partakes more of that of Vandyke. 
houses; indeed if the houses, which are||'The longer we look at this portrait, the 
here made to appear so principal, had been |} more admirable it appears. The colours 
entirely swept away, the landscape would || of the tasteful artist, though they display 
have acquired majesty and importance. || considerable variety, are well harmonised ; 
Mountains, rearing their heads beyond a||the back ground formed of all, acting as 
ruined abbey in a secluded dell, are grand |a common bond of union, while the con- 
materials; and where they exist, as in the || trast of plainness to enchment, which is 
vale of Bolton, modern, houses should be \ kept up with great art, between the broad, 
kept at a respectful distance. The picture | 
altogether, as Mr. Goodwin has managed || Vers a refinement of principle existing in 
the effect, looks too much as if it were || the mind of the fair artist, which, in mo- 
done to gratify the vanity of those who in- | dern portrait painting, has not often been 
habit the said houses. so delicately felt, or so successfully attended 
Mr. Goodwin also exhibits, |}to. If this portrait hasa fault, the off eye 
No. 169, On the River Mersey, Hilsby||is rather too large; yet it may possibly be 
Hill, Cheshire. , on this very account, the more exactly a 
Mrs. Green’s performances are of various | portrait of the beautiful original. 
kinds, and all of them meritorious. She The Goddess of Chasiily, No. 228, is per- 
paints on paper, and on ivory ; portrait, fan- || fectly chaste both in dress and colour. 
cy subjects, and landscape. Onpaper, are || There is adelicacy and virgin purity of form 
No. 180, The Sulky Brother ; and \|and colour prevailing throughout this mi- 
No. 181, The Town of Maidstone, from || niature, which is. perfectly homogeneous 
Tovell. with thesubject, and which could only pro- 
The subjects of her miniatures (which are || ceed from corresponding delicacy of feeling 

















and ornamental, parts of ibe picture, disco- 

















painted on ivory) are as follow: and reflection i: the mind of the author. 

' No. 226, a Cherub. Mrs. Green’s landscape which hangs be- 
No. 227, Portrait of a Lady. low, though slight, isin a good taste, and 
No. 228, Diana. her “ Sulky Brother,” who will not accept 
No. 230, Portrait of a Gentleman. of condolence, is scarcely less meritorious 





All of which are delicate, though rich in || than ber performances on ivory. 


To be continued. 
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An Elei.entary Treatise on Chemistry, com- | useful in various points of view. The ma- 
prising the most important facts of the |! nufacturing chemist will derive much ad- 
science, with Tables of Decomposition, on | vantage from them, in ascertaining the 
a new plan; to which is added, an Ap- || mutual actions of many ‘saline bodies. In 
pendix, givirs an account of the latesi || medicine they will enable the physician to 
discoverics. ‘les Sylvester. Li- || avoid prescribing incompatible salis, a cir. 
verpooi, F ' for Longman, | cumsiance which ought to be particularly 
TTurst, ~ tym, 1809, || attended to, They are, however, more 
p- p. 164 || particularly inteuded to furnish the che 
We wer mical student with numerous facts, to di. 

Sylvester rect him in his practical stiudies.—Intros 
tions to Ga wel, ac ii troduction viil.. 
with, and t So soon, says he, p. 120, as these facts 
his labours. (alludiag to the decompositiou of tine alca- 
novel, in ities and earths by Davy) cre confirmed by 
chemico-elect: wether || experiment, we may hope to see tue sci- 
impossible for him, .° «. » vert a compass, || ence of chemistry in a very simple form. 
to pourtray the respective characters of | 
the usual conieuis of the severai compart- | 

meois of chemical no..caclature. We do|| simple bodies, viz. into oxygen and diffe. 

not think that his attempt again to intro- | rent species of bodies, sad «.s0 the 

duce symbols, although his own have been || compounds may be considered: as ox» 
better even th. those devised after Ha- || ides moce or lesscombined wit! each o her. 
zenfratz and Adet, and adopted by the || Ihe acids and oxids, including the earths 

French academicians. The work seems |jand alcalies, may be considered as simple 

chiefly intended for the use of students, or || oxides, and the various genera of salts as 

those whe may be attending his own pri- || compound oxides. 

vate lectures. We do not see any thing } In page 120.—No other substance has 

particularly new, unicss we admit his gal- i vet been decomposed but through the me 

vanic opinions and his different views of ||dium of water; and it may strongly be 

Davy’s Experiments to be so. Of this dis-|| a argued, that the decomposition of all other 

crepancy of opinion we shall subjoin some | bodies, by gaivanism, are rather owiug to 

account. The tables of decomposition, || the presence of the bydrogen of the water, 
says he, which I have added, will be found || than to the galvanic energy.* If the wire 


‘ke whole of the ponderable matter of our 
| globe will resolve itself into two classes of 
| 


* We cannot help here noticing some observations, or rather conclusions, drawn from her 
ex periments on combustion, by Mrs. Fulhame, which the author possibly had in his eye, viz, 
That ‘* water is essential both tothe reduction and oxygenation of bodies, and is always decome 
posed in there operations. 

** That water does not con‘ribute to metallic reduction merely by dissolving, and minutely 
dividing the particles of metallic salts, and thus removing the impediments opposed to chemical 
attraction by the attraction of cohesion; for were this the case, metallic solutions in ether and 
alcohol, in which that impediment is equally removed, should be as readily and effectually ree 
duced as metallic solutions in water are. 

** That when one body is oxygenated, another is at the same time imposed to its metallie 


state, and visa versa; when one body is restored to its combustible state, another is at least at 
the same time oxygenated. 
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from the copper end of the battery be im- 
mersed in watér in the galvanic current, 
or if, inst vater, a sclution of a 
metal be employcd, no hydrogen gas is 
given out at this wire, so long as any me- 
tallic oxide is in its vicinity ; but instead 
of this, the metallic oxide is reduced and 
precipitated on the wire. If the metallic 
oxide in question has a strong affinity fo: 
oxygen, tlie whole of the hydrogen does 
not disappear, but under all circumstances, 
jt disapears in proportion to the quantity 
of metal precipitated. From whence it 
would, according to our author, appear, 
that hydrogen is essential to the decompo- 
sition of all metallic oxides; but since the 
oxides of zine and iron ore are slightly de- 
composed in this way, aud these metals, at 
the ordinary temperature, are capable of 
taking oxygen: from hydrogen, part of the 
hydrogen disappearing when these oxides 
are decomposed by galvanism. we may al- 
tribute the effect partly to the hydrogen 
and partly to the galvanic process. 

Mr. Davy having stated that he could 
not employ potash in the solid and dry 
state, as it was not a conductor of electri- 
city, is answered by Mr. S. (vide note page 
122.) “In this Mr. D. is not correct. In 
making some experiments since Mr. D. | 
observed that when the contact was formed 
with a piece of dry potas! in the circuit, 
and inclosed in a tube of glass, to defend it 
from the moisture of the atmosphere, a 
dense red spark was produced, and while 
the communication was kept ‘up the 
current could not be interrupted by any 
substance but metal or charcoal. I did 
not, however, see_any other effect than if a 





da af ure 
i of pure 











pure metal had been ia the same situa” 
tion.” 


Mr. Sylvester excepts to Mr. Davy’s 
employment of potash which has deli- 
quesced. ‘* The potash in this’state was 
laid upon a dish of platina connected with 
the copper side of the battery, and a piece 
of platina wire coming from the zinc end 
of the battery was brought into contact 
with the copper surface of the pot-ash. 
Both the surfaces of the pot-ash entered 
into fusion, and a violent effervescence 
took place from the upper furface. No 
elastic fluid being given out from the under 
surface, but bright metallic globules ap- 
peared ; having the appearance of mercury. 
These globules Mr. D. found to be the 
basis of pot-ash, and the gas which was 
discharged from the upper surface being 
oxygen, he concluded that the alcali was a 
metallic oxide. The presence of water 
renders this conclusion rather equivocal. 
The water as well as the alcali must under- 
go decomposition, and yet no hydrogen is 
observed, but the globules appear alone. 
If the hydrogen be not admitted as an 
agent in the decomposition of this alcaline 
oxide, it may be argued) and with 
some plausibility, that the substance in 
question is a compound of alcali and hy- 
drogen. 

The phenomenon exhibited by the com- 
bination of this alcaline base with water, 
may arise from the alcali being seized by 
the water, the hydrogen being set at li- 
berty. In another ex. Mr. D. ‘states, that 
this substance afforded hydrogen gas, by 
the application of heat alone. Mr. Davy 
accounts for the electrical decomposition 





*¢ That quantities of air and water, equal to those decomposed in the different species of come 


bastion, are constantly forming. 


Thus nature, by maintaining this balance of power between 


combustible and oxygenated bodies, prevents the return of original chaos; and’since in every 
instance of combnstion water is decomposed, and one body oxygenated by the oxygen of the 
water, while another is restored te its combustible state by the hydrogen of the same fluid, it 
follows that, 1. The hydrogen of water is the only substance that restores bodies to their com- 
bustible state; 2. That water is the only source of the oxygen, which oxygenates combustible 
bodies; 3. That no case of combustien is effected by a single affinity.—This view of combustion 
may serve toshew how nature is always the same, and maintains her equilibrium by preserving 
the sane quantities of air and water on the surface of our globe; for, as fast as these are con- 
sumed, inthe various processes of combustion, equal quantities are formed, and rise regenerated, 


like the pheenix, from her ashes,” —F'ulhame’s Essay on Combustion, London, 1794. 
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of the neutral salis, by supposing that the 


‘ ‘ ; a? * | 
acids were in astate of negative eicctricity, | 
and were in consequence determined by at- | 
traction to the positive or zinc side of the || 


battery, and that the bases of the same 
salts from their contrary state, were al 
tracted to the copper or negative side of 
the battery. 
ances from those of the alcaline salts. Mr. 
sitivestate, of electricity, deserts the oxy- 
gen and the acid, and is attracted 


tive side. Itappears that Mr. Davy wished 
to establish the general law, that all in 

flammable matter is in a state of positive 
electricity, and that the oxygen which he 
concludes to be in a state of negative elec- 
tricity ig attracted by bodies in a positive 
state. Though he accounts for the decom- 
position of water in a very simple manner, 
explanation cannot be extended to any 
other substance. In the decomposition of 
the metallic oxides and acids, the presence 
of water is necessary. The water and the 
oxide are both decomposed, and of course 
the oxygen ought to be liberated at one or 
both of the wires, and the hydrogen, and 
the other inflammable base at the contrary 
wire. The hydrogen, however, always dis- 


appears in proportion to the quantity of || 


metallic oxide reduced. 

If we are to admit the idea of oxygen 
and inflammable matter possessing these 
contrary slates of electricity, it will follow 
that during the oxygenation of any sub- 
stance, a neutral state of electricity will be 
established. We shall find this reasoning 
will render every thing void, which Mr. 
Davy has said relative to the decomposi- 
tion of the earths and alcalies by electri- 
city. In his late experiments it appears, 
thabtwo of the alcalies and some of the 
earths are oxides, and must hence be ina 
néutral state of electricity. They would, 
therefore, have no more tendency to pass 





The metallic salis exhibit un- | 
der similar circumstances, different appear- | 


to the || 

. . . | 
negative side of the battery, «hile the oxy- |} 
gen and the acid are attracted to the posi- || 


to ihe negative than to the positive side ¢ 
the battery. The same reasoning 
equally apply to the acids of these sal 
since they must be in a similar state gq 
neutrality. Mr. Davy’s hypothesis, th 

| fore, cannot be admitted, for two reasons 
| the Ist. is the data on which it is grounde 
are merely assumed, and 2d. it does not 

| Plain the phoenomena. 





|| The Chemical Pocket Book, or Memora 
D. here tells us, that the metal from its po- |} 


| Chemica, arranged in a Compendium 

| Chemistry, by James Parkinson, of Ho 

| ton, Ath edition, with the latest Discov 
ries. Sherwood, Neily, and Jones, Lo 
don, 1809. - 
The taste manifested by students of the 

present day for chemical science, which ha 





for its object the general elucidation, im 
provement, and extension of the arts ang 
manufactures, is a sufficient excuse for thet 
multiplication of works in its several de# 
partments. Some few years back we were 
in this respect, greatly deficient ; but v 
much has lately been done, and Mr. Parka 
inson’s little work ought to have its portia 
of praise. ‘ Like the bee he has roved 
freely, in quest of materials ; and he has, it: 


‘skill in selection and arrangement.” W 
lare ready to admit, that his Compendius 
‘contains, in a very conilensed form, mosta 
\the known facts: upon which the sciene 


must be allowed, ina degree imitated it 


rests; and it is well calculated to induce 
‘those, who are not of the medical profes 
|sion, to avail themselves of the advantages 
|afforded of obtaining experimental infor# 
mation, by the captivating method of th 

| public fecturers. 

| This edition is enriched with a sketch of 
| the recent discoveries of Mr. Davy, onthe} 
‘subject of the chemical agencies of elecs) 
| tricity, and of the decomposition and come 
'| position of the fixed alcalies; together with 
various very interesting tables. We do not 
hesitate to pronounce this work to be 
interesting introduction to systematic writen 
on the subject. 
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Where shall the Lover rest ? the song of Fitz- 
Eustace, from Marmion, byWalter Scott, 
Esq. the music for three voices. Dedi- 
cated to Miss George, by Sir J. Steven- 
son, Mus. Doc. 2s. 6d. 

Sir J. Stevenson, in this production, has 
far excelled Dr. Clark’s adaptation of the 
same words, which have also been set by 
Mr.. Attwood. Although we give the 
preference to the latter gentleman’s. ar- 
rangement, for the classical style of its. me- 
lody and scientific harmonies; yet we have 
no doubt but the present composition of Sir 
J.S. will be more popular with the public 
in general. The melody is tasteful and ele- 
gant; the words judiciously distributed ; 
and the passages well adapted to the dif- 
ferent voices allotted to perform them. The 
symphonies (with the exception of bar 4, 
p. 1.) are rather too much @/a Moore, and 
perhaps want variety ¢ the accompaniment 
is, uponthe whole, ingenious and express- 
ive; the short phrase that is harmonized is 
uncommonly pretty, though.some persons 
may Object to the counterpoint at the end 
of bar 1, and beginning of bar 2, where all 
the voices rise together. It is very incor- 
rectly printed, which the following. list of 
errata will prove :—The dot is omitted after 
the first C, voice part, bar-10, page 1; the 
second note, bar 12, same. page, should be 
a quaver instead of a semi-quaver ; fast 
note of the same bar should bea semi«quaver 
instead of a quaver ; in page 2;the last note 
of bar 2, in all three parts, should be a 
quaver instead of a crotchet ; the third note 
in the second treble, bar 4, should®be an F 
instead of an E; the F.sharp, and Gin the 
accompaniment, bar 8, should be .a demi- 
semi-quaver, and a double demi-semi-qua- 
ver; the first bass note, bar 11, should be 
marked flat. In page 3, the fourth note, 
bar 3, should be C natural instead of flat; 
the third G in the bass, bar 5, should be 
marked sharp; in page 4, the E D sharp 

Vol, I. No. VI. 











s Thon 


in the accompaniment, bar 1,. should be 
demi-semi-quavers; the E inethe bass, bar 
2, should be marked flat, the second C 
‘sharp, vocal part, bar 3, should be marked 
natural instead of sharp. Thereis.a quavér 
rest Wanting after the B in the accompani> 
ment, bar 73; the semi-quaver rest in the 
accompaniment, bar 10, should be a quaver 
rest; the D and E vocal part, bar 12, 
should ‘be a semi-quaver and a demi-semi~ 
‘quaver; the quaver rest at the end. of the 
same bar should’ be a crotchet rest; in the j 
accompaniment of the same bar the demi- 
semi-quaver rest should be-a semi-quaver 
rest; in page 5, the A and D, vocal_part, 
bar 5, should be’ Semi-quavers instead” of 
quavers; thé*third G im the bass, bar %, 
should be marked sharp. 


om 


The Caliph of Bagdad, a grand romantic 
Ballet, composed by Monsieur Vestris, 
and p d with the greatest applause . 

King’s Theatre, Haymarket ; the 
music compesed and arranged. for the . 
pianoforte, Lith an (ad libitum) accofi- § 
~—paniment forthe harp, by F. Lance. eS 
10s. 6d. 


We understand that Mr, F.-Lanza-is‘a ° 


Pies 


‘very young man, and‘it gives us great plea- } 


sure that the managers of thé” Opera House 
ate willing to afford youtif professors an op« 
portunity of exhibiting, and the public ‘an 
oppoftunity’ of heariiig, specimens of théir 
abilities. From several movements in tlie | 
present ballet, we have formed a very fa- / 
vourable opinion of Mr. L’s. talettis, and we 
make no doubt, that his future exertions. 
will amply repay any encouragement’ 
ral public may at present bestow upon | 
In the Andante Maestosoy-with which 
overture commences, is a passage which 
evinces a taste of nd commioii@escription iH 5 
we mean that contained ‘in’ the 13th, ath, 
and 15th bars. In the Allegro Vivace,” 
though not perhaps quite so gdod as the jn- 
3R 


—— id 
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troductory movement, are several passages 
which prove Mr. Lanza to be very superior’ 
in science to most of the soi-disant com- 


posers of the present day, particularly from 
bar 23 to 30, page 4; and from bar 14 to 
29, page 7: the modulation of the latter 
is particularly ingenious. Of the different 
movements in the ballet we give the pre- 
ference to numbers 4 and 5, in the Ist act: 
No. 4 is an Arabian dance, in which the 
‘suspension of the tonic has a novel and 
striking effect. The transition also to the 
relative major, after the first double bar, is 
uncommonly beautiful. In No. 5, the prin- 
cipal effect depends upon the harp. As 
three other movements occurbefore the first 
act finishes, the entitling the Allegro, page 
16, a Finale, must be a mistake. In the 
second act we-give the preference to the 
Allegretto, in the pas de deux for Mon- 
sieur Moreau and Miss Lupino; No. 10 is 
also a good movement, but there is too much 
aberration from the original key. In No. 12 
is a passage which, in the hands of a com- 
mon composer, would have been common- 
place; but Mr. Lanza, by his ingenious 
treatment, has produced quite a contrary 
effect: the passage we mean is marked A, 
»plate 1. In the third act, the subject of 
No. 4, page 40, is excellent ; the introduc- 
tion of the 6-5, at the 2d and 4th bars, is 
novel ; upon the repetition of the mottivo, p. 
42, Mr. L. has retained the common chord 
instead of the 6-5, and has thus, at the same 
time, produced variety and an unexpected 
effect. No. 8, which is entitled a March, 
is more like the Waltz style. No. 20, 
which is the Finale, contains an idea (be- 
ginning of bar 29) similar to one in the over- 
ture ; but this movement is, upon the whole, 
spirited and-exhilarating. The principal de- 
fects of this Ballet are an occasional poverty 
of invention, and the two frequent recur- 
xence of the same modulation to the do- 
minant, or 5th of the key, at the end of the 
first 8 bars of the mottivo: the old Crescen- 
do passage is also too often introduced. This 
Ballet is, however, totally free from those 
grammatical defects which generally so much 
annoy us, in the productions of several of 
eur dramatic composers. It is evident Mr. 


le} 
Lanza has studied under some excellent 
master, and has made the best use of -the: 
instructions he has received. 


Overture to Il Don Giovanni, composed 
by Mozart, arranged as a Duet for two 
Performers on the piano-forte, by J. P, 
Burrowes. 33s. 

There is a singular anecdote related as 
to the manner in which this overture was 
composed. As it is not, we believe, very 
generally known, we shall give it to our 
readers without, however, vouching for 
its authenticity. Mozart had completed 
the whole of the opera, with the exception 
of the overture, and as the performance was 
to take place in a few days, the managers 
began to be alarmed lest in his usual habit of 
procrastination he should leave his task ine 
complete, and thus disappoint the public— 


—— “ for of old, 
Mozari’s virtue, we are told, 
Often with a bumper glow’d, 
And with social rapture flow’d.” 
Francis’s Horace. 
Messengers were immediately sent to 
remind him of the shortness of the time, 
and urge him to finish the undertaking, 
but in vain ; Mozart was no where to be 
found. Atlength he was discovered ina 
billiard-room, half intoxicated, earnestly 
engaged in a critical part of this fascinating 
game. The person who came in search of 
him, aware of Mozart’s passionate fondness 
for this amusement, contrived to remove 
the queues out of the way, and refused to 
let the game proceed till the overture was 
written. Mozart therefore called for music- 
paper, &c. and in the state of mind we haye 
described (the agitation of which must have 
been considerably increased by the vexation 
of being interrupted in his favourite game) 
actually completed the Overture while lean- 
ing over the billiard-table. After this won- 
derful effort of genius, (for such it must be 
called,) he resumed his game as if nothing 
had happened. 


What cannot wine perform? It brings to 
light . 
The secret soul ; it bids the coward fight 5 
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Gives being to our hopes; and from our 
hearts 
Drives the dull sorrow, and inspires new 
arts. 
Whom hath not an inspiring bumper taught 
A flow of words, and loftiness of thought ? 
Francis’s Horace, 
Of the arrangement by Mr. Burrows 
(who is, we believe, a pupil of Mr. Hors- 
ley) we. can speak favourably. In a few 
passages the hands approach each other too 
nearly ; but upon the whole, it is well ma- 
paged. 





















































Care Luci innamorate, a favourite Duet, 
sung with the greatest applause at the 
Bath Concerts, by Mrs. Billington and 
Signora Cimador, composed with an ac- 
companiment for the piuno-forte, by V. 
Rauzzini. 2s. 6d. 

The style of this Duet is truly Italian ; it 
is simple, natural, and of course pleasing, 
We do not admire the pause in page 2; it 
interrupts the flow of the melody, and pro- 
duces a disagreeable, unmeaning effect. The 
discord of the 7th, in the following passage 
of the accompaniment (bars 1 and 2, page 3) 
is resolved by the bass, in such a manner as 
to produce the éffect of concealed octaves. 
See plate 1, passage marked C. This de- 
fect may be remedied in the manner point- 
ed out in plate 1, marked D. We do not 
see any necessity for marking the C in the 
bass natural (last bar but one, page 3). The 
B flat is well introduced in bar 6, page 7 ; 
and the two best passages are contained in 
bars 9 and 13, same page, and at the be- 
ginning of page 8, at the words, “ Dalla 
gioia.” 

The small notes Signior R. has introduced 
to render some of the divisions more easy of 
execution, are quaint and old-fashioned. 
We would not sacrifice one grace, or one 
atom of propriety, upon the popular altar of 
fashion ; but the original divisions in demi- 
semi-quavers are certainly more brilliant, 
and are, in every respect, preferable. 































































































sweet Ellen, Sorrows Child, a favourite 
Baliad, composed by Sig. Rauzzini, sung 
by Mrs. Ashe with the greatest applause 
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at the Bath Concerts, with variations in 
the piano-forte accompaniment, 13. 6d. 

This Ballad consists of four verses, and 
notwithstanding Sig. Rauzzini has displayed 
considerable ingenuity in varying the ac- 
companiment to each verse, yet we confess, 
to our ears the effect was monotonous: we 
think it extremely injudicious i in authors to 
have more than three verses in their ballads; 
for however beautiful a melody the com-. 
poser may adapt to them, it will scarcely 
fail of becoming tiresome after the third re- 
petition. The commencement of the pre- 
sent melody, though somewhat deficient in 
originality, is plaintive, and well adapted to 
the words. The symphony contained in 
bars 12 and.13, page 2, interrupts the in- 
terest of the song; and as it, is a mere re- 
petition of the passage which immediately 
precedes it, in the yoice part, (for which 
repetition there seems not the least occa- 
sion) we think the omission of it would-be 
an improvement. ‘The conclusion of. the 
air corresponds with the general style of 
bass songs.. The D in the vocal part, bar 
14, page 4, should be marked flat; in bar 
8, page 7, the word ‘ again” is wrongly 
accented, the, first syllable should occur 
upon the unaccented part of the preceding 
bar. rj 
A Grand Divertimento for the Harp, com 

posed and dedicated. to Viscountess Prim- 

rose, by Veronica Cianchettini, sister. to 

Mr. Dussek. .2s, 6d. 

In callmg this a Grand Divertimento, 
Madame Cianchettini has given it a title to 
which. it has not the slightest.pretensions : 
the style is light and pleasing, but certainly 
not GRAND. The movement marked A/aes- 
toso is very similar toa Welch air ; and the 
subject of the last rondo bears considerable 
resemblance to the one at the end of Mr, 
Dussek’s Duet for the harp and piano-forte, 
in F’. Thejhighest note of the last chord in the 
treble, 1st bar, last line, page 3, should be 
C instead of E. If there be not much ori- 
ginality in this Divertimento, there are like- 
wise but few. of the grammatical defects 
which we so often meeg with in /adies’ com- 
positions. 
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Clementi and Co’s. Collection of Rondos, 
Airs with variations, and Military 
Pieces, for the piano-forte, by the most 
eminent composers. No. 16. 18. 6d. 
This number consists of a Russian air, 

with variations, by Mr. Rebenstein, the 

thema of which is simple and pretty, but 
does not contain any peculiar feature by 

which we should have recognized it for a 

Russian melody. ‘The variations which Mr. 

R. adapted to it are uncommonly good, 

particularly the 4th, 6th, and 7th; we ob- 

serve, however, he has made no use of the 

minor mode: we are the more surprised at 

this, as the generallity of Russian airs that 

we have met with have been in minor keys. 
Ditto, No. 18. 2s. 6d. 

This is another Russian air, with varia- 
tions by the same composer ; but we think 
it inferior to the preceding. 

. Ditto, No. 25. 1s. 6d. 

This is a pastoral Rondo, composed by 
C. Smith, consisting chiefly of the same 
passage, repeated in different keys, in which 
which there is but little to admire, and as 
little to censure. We understand this gen- 
tleman has recently composed the music of 
a ballet for the Lyceum: we hope it will 
be intitled to a larger share of our appro- 
bation than, consistently with our duty to 


the public, we are enabled to bestow upon 
this. 


is an Andante Grazioso in four sharps, which 
breaks off to a dance in the minor mode, 
and is afterwards resumed at the conclusions 
There is a considerable degree of elegance in 
the former movement, and the manner in 
which Mr.H. has varied the repetition of the 
passage contained in the two first bars of the 
second part, is highly tasteful; as is also 
the mode by which he returns to the first 
Subject: the passage we allude to is marked 
Smorz. The dance is in the true Scotish 
style, and possesses all that hilarity and 
whim which renders them so peculiarly in« 
teresting to the votaries of the “ light fan~ 
tastic toe.” Mr. Haigh has managed the 
whole arrangement admirably. 


The much-admired Air, Michael Wiggins, 
arranged as a Rondo, for the piano- 
forte, by C. Davy. 2s. 


Mr. D. has very ably arranged this pleas- 
ing air; a few of the passages savour more 
of common-place than we expected from 
Mr, Davy. Of this description is the one 
contained in bars 16 to 18, page 3; a good 
point is introduced in the minor part, page 
4, which is afterwards ingeniously taken up 
by the bass. We are sorry he did not pur- 
sue it farther. The unexpected introduction 
of the subject, in the key of A, 4 flats, page 
5, is particularly good. ‘The modulation, 
however, by which Mr. D. returns from 
this key, is not quite so novel. We cannot 
help expressing a wish, that instead of 
merely arranging the ideas of others, this 
excellent composer would oftener favour the 
musical world with productions entirely his 
own. 


Ditto, No. 30. 2s. 

The variations that are here adapted to 
the popular air of ‘* In my cot, though small 
my store,” are by Mr. Ling, the excellent 
performer on the hautboy: the judicious ar- 
fangement of these variations for the piano- 
forte convinces us that the former instru- 
ment is not the only one in which this gen- 
tleman is well skilled. In the 7th bar of 
the air he has overlooked two consecutive 
octaves between the two last bass notes and 
the treble. The best variations are the Ist, 
3d, and 6th; there is something ingenious 
alsq in the construction of the latter part of 
the 5th variation. 

Ditto, No. 32. 1s. 6d. 

This consists of a Medley Rondo, in which 
is introduced the dance of Flora Macdonald, 
composed by T. Haigh. The introduzione 


Morgiana, an admired Air, arranged as 
a Rondo, for the piano-forte, by T. 
Haigh. 2s.. 

A very pretty air—very prettily ar- 
ranged, ; 


John Bull is his Name, a national charace 
teristic, the poetry by a Gentleman, the 
music by T. Taylor. 1s. 

The melody of this song is bold, and exe 
pressive of the words; it is not, however, 
without some defects: the F in the bass, 
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bar 2, page 2, has a harsh effect against the 
G im the treble: two quavers, E and F, 
will obviate this defect ; we should likewise 
prefer B, G, and F, in the bass, (last bar 
but one, page 2,) instead of C, A, and D. 
The last phrase of the melody, which Mr. 
T. has harmonized to be sung in chorus, is 
common-place and vulgar. The counter- 
point is bad where the § rises to E in the 
weble, (beginning of bar 2, page 3), at the 
same time that the bass ascends from G 
sharp to A. The G sharp should be added 
to the common chord of E, in the accom- 
paniment ; at present there is a naked 5th 
without any 3d. We should also prefer the 
common chord of E after G (last bar) in- 
stead of the chord of the 7th twice repeat- 
ed on the A, 


The Land of Shillelah, written by J: L. 
Lewis, sung by Mr. Lee, of the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin. 1s. 

The words of this song are much superior 
to what are generally found in Irish comic 
songs. ‘They have been adapted to a well- 
known melody, part of which, however, 
has been omitted. The two following bare. 
are wanting after the 3d bar, page 2. See 
passage marked B, plate 1. Instead of the 
bass notes E and G being repeated (bar ly 
page 2), it would be better if they were 
changed E G sharp, and E A. 


Lays of Erin, arranged as Rondos for the 
piano-forte, by the most eminent com~ 
posers. No.1. 2s. 

We are happy to find a work commenced 
which will render more familiar to the 
English ear the beautiful melodies of the 
sister kingdom. We were much pleased 
also to find that they were to be arranged 
by the most eminent composers. Wewere, 
therefore, somewhat surprized, on opening 
No. 1, to perceive that the arrangement 
was by Mr, Logier, a gentleman whose 
name we never met with before. 

The air selected on this occasion is ‘* Sts 
Patrick’s Day,” and the manner in which 
Mr. Logier has arranged it is such as:to 
give us a very favourable opinion of his abi- 
lities. The little imitation intreduced: at 
bar 9, page 1, discovers considerable inge- 
nuity, ‘The return to the subject in the key 
of F is well managed; we should prefer, 
however, the whole mottivo instead of a few 
bars; indeed we think the arrangement 
would have been altogether better, if more 
of the subject had, been heard, without so 
much repetition of Mr. Logier’s own ideas. 
The minor is uncommonly spirited, and the 
conclusion playful and striking. 


Basque Roads, a favourite comit Song!!! 
sung at Sadler’s Wells, written by C. 
. Dibdin, jun. composed by W. Reeve. 1s. 


We are always sorry when respectable 
publishers, like Mr. Preston, suffer such ex- 
ecrable trash to be fcisted on the public 
with the sanction of their name. 


Odd Fish, « Comic Song, sung at Sadler’s 
Wells, written by C. Dibdin, jun. com- 
posed by W. Reeve. 1s. 

The merits of this scarcely rival those of 
the preceding. 


The Sigh and the Tear, a Duet, sung by 
Mrs. Vaughan and Master Buggins, the 
poetry by R. Cumberland, Esq. composed 
by W. Hawes, of His Majesty's Chapels 
Royal. 2s. 

This duet does very great credit to Mr. 
Hawes ; the words are well conceived, and 
as well expressed. ‘The symphony is novel 
and ingenious, particularly the last bars. 
The melody of the Ist movement is elegant 
and pathetic; that of the 2nd, light and 
graceful. The harmonies are scientific, and 
the accompaniment is varied and appro- 
priate. We have no hesitation in recom- || an allegro spirituoso, scherzo, trio, andan- 
mending it to our fair readers as one of the || tino, and a pollacca. Of these the pollacca is 
most pleasing duets we have met with for jj the best ; but they are all (like the generality 
some time. of Mr. Ferrari’s music) composed in a pleas 


A favorite Serenata for the Harp and Pi- 
ano Forte : composed, and dedicated to 
Miss C. Hyde, by G. G. Ferrari. 23.6d. 
This serenata consists of five movements, 
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ing, unassuming style. The parts are put 


together with great judgment, and the whole 
may be easily attained by performers of mo- 
derate skill. 


The Prime of Life: adance, arranged as a 
rondo for the Piano Forte, by M. Holst. 
1s. 6d. 

This can scarcely be called an arrange- 
ment, as’ it merely consists of a repetition 
of the subject, with a few old, worn-out 
passages introduced between each repeti- 
tion: for example, what can be more com- 
mon-place than the passage marked E, by 
which M. Holst returns from the dominant 
to the original key ? 

The C, at the beginning of the second 
line, page 2, should be marked sharp. The 
last bass note, bar 2, page 4, should be C in- 
stead of B. 


Eloi Eloi, or The Death of Christ : a sacred 
dirge, humbly offered for the solemn ser- 
vice of Passion Week. 2s. 6d. 

This production is by Mr. Harrington, 
of Bath, and, as he expresses himself very 
modestly in the title-page, relative to its 
merits, we shall suffer him to speak for him- 
self. 

“« The following little composition having 
been thought worthy of public performance 
by the celebrated Rauzzini, at Bath, and the 
performance honoured by the kind assist- 
ance of the unrivalled Madame Mara, Mr. 
Neild, and Mr. Welch; it will not appear 
strange that it might receive some degree of 
public approbation from such sanction. Al- 
though its own intrinsic merit has no claim 
to the notice or protection of the learned 
professors, or the critic’s researches, if any 
degree of proper impression on the mind, 
frem this most awful and sublime subject, 
can be effected, let it plead in vindication of 
the author’s daring, though feeble, attempt.” 

Mr. Cahusac, the publisher, has sent this 
tous as a ew publication ; but we suppose it 
to be merely a new edition of an oid pub- 
lication ; for Madame Mara (who is appa- 
tently mentioned as having recently afforded 
her assistance in the performance) has bees 
absent from this country for some years. 













——>Ooooo—————————— ee 
Although there appear seven pages of mus 


sic, yet there are in reality only three ; the 
others being merely repetitions of the same 
movements differently arranged. In the 
second bar, second treble, page 5, the last 
note should be an A instead of an E; at) 
present the preceding G is not properly re 
solved. 

Several parts of the composition are pas 
thetic and appropriate, and we dp not see 
any reason for Mr. Harrington’s saying so 
much in his dedication to the King (which, 
by the bye, is no very great proof of humi« 
lity) about his humble, unworthy attempt, 
&c. &c. There is “ something too much of 
this.” 


A Grand Sonata for the Piano Forte: com- 
posed, and dedicated to G. Onslow, Esq. 

by J. B. Cramer. Op. 42. 58. . 

We here recognise the genuine style of 
Mr. J. Cramer. This is really "a grand so- 
nata. It consists of three different move- 
ments, each so excellent in their particular 
species, that it is difficult to decide which ig 
the best. 

The first is expressive and majestic, in, 
which are introduced several novel and inge- 
nious ideas ; the most prominent of which 
is a very curious passage, which is contrived, 
in the following manner :~ One hand takes 
the chord of the 6-4, and the other the 
chord of the 7th, and, by a very quick al- 
ternation, an effect is produced very similar 
to a triple shake. Where this passage is 
first introduced, however, (bar 12, page 4,) 
we think that it would be better if the four 
last quavers in the treble were played by 
the left hand, instead of the right hand, as 
the’ former has to take the same chord at 
the commencement of the following bar. 

The passage at the beginning of page 5 
is exceedingly beautiful. ‘The whole move- 
ment will require considerable practice from 
the most expert performers; and we believe 
the passages in page 6, where the hands 
cross each other, will be found among the 
nost difficult. 

The second movement is an adagid, 

which, for beauty and originality, we think 


equal to any thing of the kind that Mr. Cras 
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mer has written. In the 3d bar (page 
10) the chord of the 4, 5, and 9, occurs ina 
position which, though unusual, is admirable. 
The change of time to triple, at the part, 
marked scherzando, is unexpected and stri- 
kingly original. This idea is carried on (with 
perhaps a little too mnch repetition) unti! 
nearly the conclusion, where the movement 
again resumes the majestic character with 
which it commences. 

The .D flat is very ingeniously introduced 
in the last line of page 11, and the manner 
Mr. C. returns to the original subject (last 
Jine, page 12) by a series of staccato notes in 
the treble, while the bass flows on in a suc- 
cession of discords, alternately suspended 
and resolved, is elegant and tasteful in the 
highest degree. The subject of the last 
movement, whichis a rondo in 2-4 time, is 
light without being trifling, and familiar 
without being common-place. It will in se- 
yeral parts prove an excellent exercise, par- 
ticularly for the left hand. The passage we 
most admire is the one beginning at bar 9, 
page 15, where there are four distinct parts 
constantly moving ; each of them a pleasing 
melody in itself, and forming a combination 
truly delightful. Jt is printed with such un- 
common accufacy, that we have discovered 
but one typographic error in the - whole 
piece, which is‘in bar 4 of the last line, page 
14, the 3rd treble nate of which should be C 
instead of E. Upon the whole, we think 
this ‘sonata superior to any Mr. Cramer has 
published since those he dedicated to Haydn; 
it is evidently intended for the highest class | 
of performers, and will, we make no doubt. 
be found by them a source at once of grati- 
fication and improvement. 

Mr. Cramer has thought it necessary to 
inform us that this Sonata was composed du- 
ring the first week of January 1809. Ho- 
race considered the Spring as most favour- | 
able to compesition. " Milron’s powers were 
most at his command in Autumn. There is 
asingularity, at least, (if not affectation of 
it,) in the information Mr. Cramer has af- 
forded us, that this was composed in the 


middle of Winter. Great genius is as little 
affected by seasons as by rules. 


The favorite Airs from the Ballet of “ Le 

Mariage Secret:? arranged for two 

flutes, by C. Saust. 6s. 

The music to the Ballet of «* Le Mari- 
age,” was composed by Fiorillo, and: is 
among some of the best ballet music that 
has lately been written. It is here arranged 
for two flutesy by Mr. Saust, with a judg- 
ment which we ‘naturally expect in a pro- 


fessor of such experience and acknowledged 
skill. 


Emma, a Canzonet : composed by Mr. Ross, 
of Aberdeen, 15. 

We should rather call this a simple and 
pleasing ballad than a canzonet. We have 
before observed that these productions can- 
not with propriety be called canzonets, where 
the different verses are repeated to the same 
melody. 


The Feast of Erin, Fantasy for the Piano 
Forte, in which are introduced the origi- 
nal Irish airs of “ Flanerty Drury’— 
“ The Summer is coming”—* Erin go 
Bragh,” and “ Fly not yet.” Composed 
for and dedicated to Miss Mary Fludyer, 
by P. Antony Corri. As. 

Mr. Corri has displayed some judgment 
in the selection of these Irish airs, particu- 
larly ** Erin go Bragh,” which is, perhaps, 
ene of the most expressive and pathetic me- 
lodies ever written. We are sorry we can- 
not bestow equal praise on the manner in 
which he has arranged them: we particu- 
larly dislike the part marked * Maestoso,? 
page 5; it is common-place, and has not the 
least reference to the original subject. There 
is more ingenuity in the management of the 
last rondo, “ Fly not yet,” particularly at 
page 12, but we candidly confess that we 
would rather hear the original airs perform- 
ed with a tasteful simplicity, than with the. 
embellishments and episodes of Mr. Corri: 











THE attention of the public has been al- 
most exclusively directed for the last month 
to the operations of the British Armies in 
Spain and Holland. It was with the most 
sincere and general regret the information 
was received that both of our armies had 
been obliged to retreat. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that Lord Wellington has 
not only preserved, but augmented the mi- 
litary reputation of the country; while the 
operations of Lord Chatham have been so 
miserably conducted as to diminish the re- 
spect which foreign nations had entertained 
for its power and resources. When Lord 
. Wellington defeated a French army of dou- 
ble his force at Talavera, the excellent 
quality and composition of our armies was 
manifested to all Europe; and the Spanish 
nation, which had been accustomed to con- 
sider our troops as very little better than 
their own, are now filled with admiration 
at the gallantry they displayed, and are 
fully sensible of the great advantage which 
a well disciplined army, under an able 
commander, has over armies composed and 
commanded as theirs have hitherto been. 
The great display of British heroism at 
Talavera will inspire the Spanish people 
with more gratitude ‘and respect for this 
country than any sums of money we could 





























If there still exists in Spain that spirit of 
patriotism which was displayed so eminent- 
ly in the beginning of the last year, or if the 
courage with which Saragossa and Gerona 
have been defended should extend to the 
other cities and provinces of the peninsula, 
the battle of Talavera may kindle it into a 
flame which will consume the detestable 
invaders. The general indignation which 
the imbecility, or treachery, of the Spanish 
General Cuesta, must produce, may have 
effects as beneficial to his country as his de- 
sertion of duty was disgraceful to him- 
self. Next to obtaining a victory there can 










send them in the shape of subsidies or loans. | 
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attack of Victor on the 23d, when that gene 
ral was weak ; and that the moment he had 
undertaken to defend the position of Tala 
vera, he abandoned that ~city and the 
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be no greater service done to any county§ 4... 
than to detect and expose fools or traiton, § i: 
who have intrided themselves imto high Bye 
commands. A small army, well organized, § 7) 
and under an honest and able commander, § ga 
will excite better hopes for Spain than ny. str 
merous armies commanded by such men® set 
Cuesta. It appears by the accounts of dl ¢, 
parties, that if he had consented to fightea | , 
the 23d of July, Victor must have been com 
pletely defeated ; and that when the Spanish § 4h 
General resolved to leave Talavera, he wa ff 6G 
not under the least necessity of taking tha J ¢h 
step, as the great combined French armig § 4h 
which attacked the British on the 28th. had | 
separated after that battle, and a consider. 
able’part of them were actually fighting | 4 
with General Vanegas at Aranjuez, at the ai 
time that Cuesta chose to retreat from Te tv 
lavera. When it is considered that at the 
battle, which lasted above thirty hours, the 
Spanish commander did nothing, or attempt 
ed nothing worthy of the force he commam 
ed, either to annoy the enemy, or cut of 
their retreat ; that he refused to assist in the 


British wounded to the enemy; it appean 
as if there was some secret understanding 
between Cuesta and the enemy, and that 
no imbecility of character could account for 
such enormous military faults. 

It may be recollected that almost imme- 
diately after the battle of Medellin, when 
Cuesta had been defeated by Victor, the 
French generals formally sent proposals to 
Cuesta, Vanegas, and the Supreme Junta 
itself, stating, ‘that enough of Spanish 
blood had been spilled } that the cause which 
they were defending was absolutely hope: 
less ; and that they would save their country 
from much misery, amd secure their own 
possessions, if they would consent to at 
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knowlege Joseph as their King.” ‘The pub- 
lic answers which were sent to those letters 
were spirited and loyal; but it is hard to 
know what impression such proposals, sup- 
ported by such reasonings, might have made 
on the minds of individuals. It is however a 
fact, that since that time there has been very 
fittle fighting between the Spanish armies of 
the southern provinces and the French, 
The armies of Victor and Cuesta looked at 
each other for near six weeks, without 
striking a blow; and the French general 
seemed to have no more wish to attack 
Cuesta’s army on the Guidiana than on the 
banks of the Tagus. 

The French armies in Spain, relying on 
the complete success of their Emperor in 
Germany, could wish for nothing better 
than an armistice, until such reinforcements 
should arrive as would completely decide 
the fate of the Spanish Peninsula. 

It has been stated that in the length of 
time that the French have occupied Madrid 
and the northern provinces, they have con- 
trived to conciliate many of their enemies, 
and to gain numerous partisans. ‘The Su- 
preme Junta appear to be without power, 
or without enery; as during the last six 
months they have not been able to put for- 
ward larger armies than those commanded 
by Cuesta‘and Vanegas; and even those 
armies were found to be miserably supplied 
in all respects, and in the greatest distress 
for want of provisions. It is most evident, 
that such paltry exertions as the Junta have 
made for the last six months are not sufficient 
to meet the exigencies of so great a war ; and 


if some great change does not speedily take | 


place in the government of that country, 
it is easy to foresee that it must finally be 
conquered. We believe there cannot be a 
doubt throughout Europe, that ifthe Spanish 


“general and the Spanish government had 


done their duty, Lord Wellington would 


not have been obliged to retreat ; but, on 


the contrary, the allied armies would have 
entered Madrid without much difficulty. 
But as the war has been carried on, the 


British army, after gaining great honour, 
has been obliged to retreat with considerable 
loss, to the frontiers of Portugal, in order to 
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obtain provisions which Spain has not! fur- 
nished them with. ’ 

Upon a general review of the campaign 
in Spain, we think that this country was 
absolutely bound in honour to make the ex- 
ertion it has done in support of Spain ; and 
it is the Spanish government and generals 
who are alone to blame for those exertions 
not being attended with better results. 
The British nation must feel the deepest 
mortification at the failure of the campaign 
in Spain; but their mortification is not ac- 
companied with shame or self-reproach. 
We have suffered a considerable loss in men 
and officers, but the honour of the country 
has been supported. 

With far different feelings, however, we 
must view the operations in Holland. We 
conceive that the campaign has been the 
most disgraceful to the character of this 
country of any thing which has been record- 
ed in our history. The expedition which 
was entrusted to the direction of Lord 
Chatham was by far the greatest, and in 
all respects the most complete, which ever 
left our shores. The land forces ‘were 
calculated at between 40 and 50 thousand, 
and they were accompanied by a consider- 
able proportion of our naval force. When 
it was known that their destination was to 
attack the French ships in the harbour at 
Antwerp, no person in the country enter- 
tained a doubt of its complete success. 
It appeared impossible that such an im- 
mense armament, combining so great naval 
and military means, could be resisted by any 
thing which France could oppose to them, 
when it was known that all her reguiar 
armies were in Germany and Spain. Lord 
Chatham has, however, proved that it, is 
possible for a general, at the head of the 
greatest force which the country can put 
forward to gain nothing but disgrace, and 
to make the power of Britain laughed at by 
its enemies, and despised by its allies. Until 


| the experiment was fairly tried, no person 


thought it possible that'so great an expediti- 

on could totally fail, even although com- 

manded by Lord Chatham. ‘I'he public 

were indecd surprised that the command 

was entrusted to that nobleman, whose 
35 
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name had never been much distinguished 
in our military annals : he was known as the 
brother of Mr. Pitt, as a member of the 
cabinet, and above all, he was supposed 
to enjoy so great a share of royal favour 
as to be the most likely man to succeed 
the Duke of Portland, as the *head of 
the administration. 
without instance of men, possessing infe- 
rior talents, holding seats in the cabinet ; 
but it was not to be expected that men of 
notorious imbecility of mind and character 


army, or an important expedition. 

It seems extraordinay that the public 
disappointment at the failure of our grand 
expedition should not have been equal to 
what was felt at the convention of Cintra; 
but we believe the true reason of this dif- 
ference of feeling to be, that the public 
expected every thing from the conqueror of 
Vimiera, but that they expected nothing 
from Lord Chatham; and that from “ 


would be selected to command a principal profession, and which have so often been 


first moment they heard he was appointed 
to the command, they had made up their 
minds, that if it were possible so great a 
force could fail in all its objects, it would 
fail under the command of -his Lordship. 
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hour of going to bed is that in which armies 
are usually preparing for the field, and whose 
habits are directly the reverse. of what we 
would wish in the man to whom the military 
reputation of the country ought to be en 
trusted. His friends assert that he is a man 
of abilities ; but if he does possess abilities, 


for we do not recollect that in the House 
of Lords he ever took occasion to throw new 
light upon any one of the many questions 


We have not been | he has taken great care to conceal them, 


which were directly connected with his 


discussed. It may be said, that the 
Duke of Portland does not speak in the 
| House Peers, but his frequent appoint- 
ment to high offices of state would appeat 
to prove that he must be a man of abilites, 
In our opinion perhaps he does not rank very 
high. It does not require much eloquence 
or oratorical grace for a man of abilities, whe 
understands his profession, to give informa- 
tion on professional subjects to either House 
of Parliament. We do not believe that 
the education of a nobleman of any pro 
mise (more especially the son of the great 
Lord Chatham) can have been so neglected 
as that mere diffidence, and want of the 


As the hopes of the country were not so || habits of speaking, should prevent him, on 


high as in the other instance, the disappoint- 
ment was less. A distinguished opposition 
writer, in his observations on the original 
appointment of Lord Chatham, went so far 
as to say, that the appointment could have 
been made with no other motive than that 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York 
might gain in the comparison with Lord 


Chatham, and for the future take the com- |} 


mand of our expeditions. Be that as it 
may, we trust that at least this good effect 
will follow from the failure, that other 
qualifications will be sought for in a general, 
than the personal confidence of the Seve- 
reign. We do not mean to deny that Lord | 
_ Chatham possesses courage; that isa qua- | 

lity, however, which is far from rare in 
the British army. In the man, to whom 
the military character of the country : 
intrusted, we look for qualifications of a 
higher order. Public rumor has always | 
spoken of Lord Chatham as of a man whose 


‘ 


; some occasions, from offering his ideas to | 


the House of which he is a member, if he 
thought those ideas were worth communi+ 
cating. The Duke of Portland himself is 
the first instance which this country has had, 
for many years, of a silent prime minister; 
and we notice this circumstance peculiarly 


stated, and, as we conceiye, proved most 
unanswerably, that one of the principal 
advantages Which this country derives from 
its free constirution is, that (until: the ap- 


| 
| 


| pointment of the Duke of Portland) it was 
| 


always conceived necessary for a minister to 
be able to defend his own measures in parlias 
ment; and while it was so considered, the 
country had a security that its affairs would 
always be managed by men of abilities. In 
arbitrary governments, whoever happens to 
be the royal favourite is sure to be cried up 


as a man of great abilites; but we always 
| conceived it to be the peculiar happiness.of- 









now, because we have in a former Number, 
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this free country, that the ministers were 
obliged to shew themselves on the great 
theatre of the imperial parliament; {and 
that men of inferior abilities could not stand 
that ordeal. This is not a mere speculative 
opinion of our own, but it is the very opinion 
which was given by one of the ablest men 
of the prescntadministration (Mr. Canning) 
jn his answer to an observation of Sir Francis 
Burdett, that ministers ought not to have 
seats in parliament, Mr. Canning answered, 
(and we completely agree in the propriety 
of his answer) that it was constitutional, and 
for the good of the country, that ministers 
should sit in parliament, and be ready in 
their places to defend the measures of their 
administration. In this sentiment we con- 
cur; we think it the only security which 
the country has, that its affairs will be ad- 
ministered by men of ability ; and we should 
despair indeed of the fortunes of the country 
if the time should ever arrive when the 
ministers of the British Empire should have 
no harder task than what was assigned | to 
Lord Burleigh, in the Critic, of shaking 
their heads as if there was something in 
them. 

We hope, however, most sincerely, that 
the shameful failure of the grand ex- 
pedition to Holland will make it necessary 
for every administration in future to give 
the command of our principal armies to men 
of abilities; and we derive this melancholy 
comfort even in our most distressing re- 
verses, that we hope that the Yorks and the 
Chathams of England, and the Cuestas of 
Spain, will never more have the honour of 
their country entrusted to their hands.— 
Every court in Europe must now have 
learned, by the most lamentable experience, 
that not only its honour, but its existence, 
depends on entrusting the management of 
affairs, not to men selected from family in- 
terest or private favour, but to men of real 
talents in their profession. Austria has now 
(we fear too late) made this discovery, and 
has entrusted her armies to the command of 
a private subject. Our most gracious Soye- 
reign, in compliance with the general feel- 
ings of his people, has done the same. ‘The 
gigantic power of France is wielded by a 


general of as consummate military talents at 

the world ever witnessed, and can only be 

opposed, with any probability of success, by 

the very ablest generals which are to be 

found in what is left of Europe. It would 

be most disgusting flattery, and not the lan- 

guage of true respect to the reigning families 

of Europe, to say that there is among them 

any prince whose military talents alone (in- 

dependent of his elevated rank) would en- 

title him to be opposed to Bonaparte, To 

so consummate a general the very best ge- 

nerals which the armies of Europe contain 
ought to be opposed ; and it is contrary to 
all probability that they are to be found in 
the reigning families. We need scarcely 
wonder at the failure of Austria, in the last 
war, when we recollect how her armies 
were commanded. Under the Royal Ge- 
neralissimo there were four Archdukes, 
commanding principal armies, the Archduke 
Lewis, the Palatine of Hungary, John, and 
Ferdinand. As to the first of these Arch- 
dukes, by a retreat which the Austrian of- 
ficial accounts say was unnecessary and dis- 
graceful, he paved the way for all their sub- 
sequent losses, and for the probable de- 
struction of the Austrian monarchy. If a 
subject had acted in this manner, a greater 
punishment would have been inflicted than 
the Archduke Lewis suffered, who was only 
superseded in his command. As to the 
Archduke Palatine, we have not heard what 
he, with all the population and resources of 
Ilungary at his back, ever did, or attempt- 
ed, tosave the monarchy. It appears tous 
that Colonel Schill, and the chiefs of the 
Tyrolese insurgents, have done considerably 
more, The other two Archdukes had some 
temporary success, when they advanced with 
avery great superiority of numbers, but 
lost the greater part of their armies in their 
retreat; and although the pretence of re- 
treating was to support the main army, yet 
in point of fact, we do not hear that a sol- 
dier from the armies of either of these Arch- 
dukes was present when the fate of the war 
was to be decided at Wagram. It appears 
to us, upon the whole, that the calamities 
of Europe are principally owing to its af- 
fa'rs being entrusted to unskilful persons; 








and we do still entertain a hope ti.at 
system shall be done away, and he best ta- 
lents of every country be carelu'ly selected 
for the cabinet and the field, it might stil 
be possible for this country, and for the 
world, to escape from that ruin which now 
appears to be impending over them. 
——<a—— 

Ever since the conclusion of the armistice 
at Znaym on the 12th of July, an impene- 
trable obscurity covers the negociations for 
peace between France and Austria. The 
mature of the terms upon which Bonaparte 
will grant peace isa matter of mere con- 
jecture. ‘There can be no doubt, however, 
but that he will demand great territorial 
cessions, and perhaps he may force Austria 

: to assist him in his views of enslaving the rest 
of the world. From the length of time 
which has past since the signing of the arm- 
istice, it is evident that the terms imposed 
by Bonaparte are such as the Emperor o: 
Austria cannot accept without the greatest 
reluctance. In the mean time Bonaparte 
keeps his whole army concentred in the 
heart of Austria, and threatens the entire 
destruction of that empire, unless his terms 
are acceded to. This state of things we 
conceive much more favourable to France 
than to Austria. ‘The French armies con- 
tinue to be fed and maintained at the ex- 
pence of those Austrian provinces which 
they occupy, while the remaining provinces 
can hardly support the great armies which 
the Emperor Francis has collected to sup- 
port the throne and the monarchy. Al- 
though we think the chance of Austria is 
improved by the command of the-army 
being trusted to the Prince of Lichtenstein, 
yet we fear extremely that the vast superi- 
ority of resources which Bonaparte possesses 
will finally bear down the power of the Au- 
strian monarchy, if war should be renewed. 
We think it signifies little how many thou- 
sands of recruits or raw levies have been 
added, or may be added, to the Austrian 
army, as Bonaparte can at any time add to 
his army as many German and Italian con- 
scripts as he pleases, without drawing any 
reinforcement from France; and his raw re- 
cruits must be supposed equal im value to 
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It is hard to 
imagine that Austria has any power in res 
serve’ which can turn the balance against 
the conquerors at Wagram. She certainly 
made prodigious efforts at the commence 

ment of the war, and sent forth powerful 
armies in all directions, yet all these armies 
have been finally worsted by those that were 
opposed to them. Of the great armies 
which the Archdukes Ferdinand and John 
commanded at the beginning of the cam- 
pa'gn, we only hear that the Archduke 
Ferdinand has carried back 12,000 men into 
Bohemia, and the Archduke John only 
brought 20,000 men with him to Raab, 
where they were defeated,-and havé not 
since been heard of. Every, effort which 
Austria has made, either with her grand 
army or her secondary armies, has been fi- 
nally unsuccessful ; and Bonaparte has now, 
besides his grand army, the army of his 
brother Jerome and of the Polish Prince 
Poniatowski, completely disposable, and 
ready to assist in the grand attack upon Au- 
stria if ever the armistice is broken. We 
certainly consider the original cause of all 
these calamities to be, that the Emperor 
Francis entrusted too much of the command 
of his armies to his own brothers. One of 
them (the Archduke Lewis) has since been 
superseded for cowardice, or making a dis 
graceful and unnecessary retreat, which 
brought with it the defeat of the grand 
army of Austria. The Archduke Palatine, 
with the immense resources of Hungary, ap- 
pears to have done nothing at all. ‘The 
Archduke John was trusted with the com- 
mand of an army decidedly superior to the 
French army of Italy; and yet when he 


| judged it necessary to retreat, in conse- 
judg , > 


quence of the ill-success of the Archdukes 
Charles and Lewis, he contrived to conduct 
that retreat through Austrian provinces in a 
manner so unskilful as to allow the French 
army of Italy, which could not have stood 
before him in the field, to take near one 
half of his army prisoners, and follow him 
into Hungary.—When the French accounts 
first stated that the Archduke John had lost 
much more than half his army, and that he 
had entered Hungary with only 20,000 
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men. we inought it incredible ; but that was || the councils of the Emperor Francis as the 
the number which he himself estimated-his || immediate and powerful diversion which 
force at, when he was defeated at Raab.— || the Tyrol makes, and the example it sets to 
The Archduke Ferdinand, who was also || allGermany. It is most evident that if 
sent with a great army to occupy the Duchy || Hungary, and the other Austrian provinces, 
of Warsaw, and probably to stir up Prussia || would mse with the same spirit and unani- 
to join in the war, ended his campaign with || mity that the Tyrol has risen, Bonaparte 
being beat out of Galiicia, and only brought || would find it a matter extremely difficult, if 
back 12,000 of his army into Bohemia.— || not impossible, to put down so mighty aa 
The ostensible reason of the retreat both of || insurrection. If Spain were even now to 
the Archdukes John and Ferdinand was, as |} rise in the manner of the Tyrolese, it is nor 
we have before observed, to assist the main || 100,000 Frenchmen who would be sufficient 
army under the Archduke Charles; but 
neither of them, we repeat, did, in fact, 
give the slightest assistance to the Archduke 
Charles, at Aspern or at Wagram, although 
more than half of their own armies was lost 
in their injudicious and unskilful retreat.— 
The Archduke Palatine too! with the nu- 
merous and brave population of Hungary, 
and all its resources in his hands—where has 
he been, or what was he doing, when the 
scale of fortune hung doubtful, fora long 
time, after the battle of Aspern? The only 
part of Germany, and, we may say, of the 
whole continent, which has made exertions 
adequate to the danger, is a province not 
honoured with princes or court favourites for 
their commanders. ‘The heroic Tyrolese, 


| toenslave her eleven millions of people— 
We fear that there must be something weak 
and rotten in the Spanish government, or it 
; would seem impossible that the energies of 
a population of eleven millions should be so 
paralysed, and their efforts so ill-directed, 
| as that for a whole year they should have 
suffered their country to be desolated by 
| their oppressors, when the physical force of 
Spain, tolerably directed, would in a few 

months drive every Frenchman to the other 

side of the Pyrennees. We fear that the in- 

habitants of a great part of Spain are now 
| familiarised to the French yoke, and prefer 
| their chains to the danger they must en- 
| counter in endeavouring to emancipate 
| themselves. ‘The Junta appear to have all 
although abandoned and betrayed, have set || the imbecility of one of the old governments, 
the world an example how naticns, which | and to be unable either to raise or di- 
sincerely wish to resist the French, and || rect the spirit and resources of the nation. 
whose energies are not paralysed by bad | It almost appears as if there were some’ 
governments and cowardly leaders, can de- || compromise between the leading men of 
fend themselves. The littleprovince of the Spain and the French, to wait the event of 
Tyrol has occupied, for many months, be-| Bonaparte’s campaign on the Danube. It 
tween 30 and 40,000 of the French and | is on record that the French did offer to the 
Bavarians. Neither were they dismayed at | members of the Junta, after the battle of 
hearing that by the first article of the armi- | Medellin, that their properties should be 
stice, Austria was to abandon them to preserved, if they made no farther resist- 
France. They still refused to submit, and || ance. ‘This offer was rejected, but never- 
in the course of a month the French have |, theless nothing has been done in. the south 
not been able to gain any advantage over | against the common enemy, since that time, 
them ; but, on the contrary, they have | ‘The conduct ofthe Spanish general, Cuesta, 
gained a great victory over the Marshal | is absolutely inexplicable, if we suppose him 
Lefebvre, and driven him out of the coun- |’ brave and loyal. ‘The imbecility of the Spa- 
try. The heroism of the Tyrolese has made || nish government is evident, from their not 
their country the most interesting spot in || having beén able, in six months, to raise an 
Europe, at the present moment; and no || army sufficient to overwhelm the small arm- 
distant promises of support from Russia or |} ies of Victor and Sebastiani. We apprehend 
Prussia could produce such an influence on ithe cause of this weakness is, that the mem 
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bers of it are men of the highest rank, and 
of great possessions, and are more afraid of 
the revolutionary spirit in their own country, 
than they are of bemg conquered by the 
French. This feeling has been the destruc- 
tion of many of the ancient governments in 
Europe. The governors were more afraid 
of the spirit of their own people than of the | 
arms of the enemy; and, therefore, in ali | 
countries, they have called forth the smallest 

physical force which they could calculate, as | 
sufficient to resist the enemy, and their cal- 
culations hitherto have been always found in- 
sufficient. Even in Spain, the government 
have never ventured to call forth a LEVY EN 
MASSE; and we can conceive no other rea- 
son for it, but that they are afraid of raising 
the popular spirit to its heighth, for fear it 
might drive them from their places, and put 
abler ones in their stead. Not only at Sara- 
gossa and Gerona, but at Madrid and Fer- 
rol, and in every point of Spain, the people 
shewed a wish to resist the French; but in 
some places they were, as at Madrid and 
Ferrol, betrayed to the enemy by the agents 
of the government, and in other places their 
energy has been repressed. ‘There can be 
little doubt, but if the whole Spanish people 
would rise in a mass, a@ la Tyrolese, the 
enemy must soon be overwhelmed. There 
is another consideration which makes it very 
doubtful whether the men of the largest pos- 
sessions in Spain are the fittest atthe present 
moment to be entrusted with its government. 
According to present appearances, the 
chances of ultimate success are much against 
Spain. It is easy for an artful enemy to re- | 
present this to the men of great possessions, 
and to promise them that they will secure | 
these and their high situations under Joseph 
Bonaparte, by offering no further serious re- 








opinion and confidence. It is said, that in. 
stead of a Junta, the government is to be 
invested in a regent, and that regent isto 
be the archbishop of Toledo. We conceive, 
that so far from an improvement, this would 
be a change much for the worse ; and that if 
adopted, Spain has no chance left. It is not 
pretended that this Churchman is a wonders 
ful statesman or a great warrior, and the 
choice could only be made with a view of 
trying what superstition is capable of effect+ 
ing in Spain. We conceive that this would 
be adopting a bad principle, which would 
not or could not come to good. Superstition 
may bring a numerous rabble into the fieldy 
but it will not fashion them into armies, or 
teach them how to fight. It may be said, 
that it would be desirable to have a regent, 
because such regent would probably be go- 
verned by the British ambassador. We think 
this would by no means be desired. In the 
war in the Spanish peninsula, Spain must be 
the prominent figure; and we know of no 
measure that is likely to save the country, 
except a general rising in a mass, as they 
have done in Gallicia. The rising of the 
Gallicians was a measure by no means 
planned by the government, and yet it has 
been more effectual than any measure which 
they have taken, with the resources of many 
provinces in their hands. It is now supposed 
to be the intention of the British govern- 
ment to abandon the defence of Spain to 
the Spanish nation altogether, and to con* 
tent themselves with keeping our army in 
Portugal. We think that this would be the 
wisest course ; but yet it is allowed on all 
hands, that if Spain be once completely con+ 
quered, Portugal cannct be defended. The 
fate of Europe, however, appears mainly to 
depend on the issue of the conferences be- 


sistance. ‘The Marquis Wellesley has now || tween the Emperors Napoleon and Francis. 


arrived at Seville as our ambassador, and it 
is universally expected that he is to enforce 
new energy into the Spanish government, or 
cure its decrepitude. How this is to be done 
by any English ambassador, we are wholly 
at a loss to conceive. We cannot imagine 
any other way, in Spain or any other coun- 
try, of giving real strength to a government, 
but by adding to it the strength of public 


, We must allow that there is at present every 
probability of Bonaparte making himself 
master of the continent of Europe. We 
cannot, however, allow ourselves entirely to 
despair ; but are reduced to the melancholy 
consideration, that ‘* while there is lifey 
there is hope.’ Circumstances may yet oce 
cur to render the prospects of Europe 

| somewhat brighter than they are at presents 
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THE harvest throughout the kingdom, 
according to alk the reports received from 
various districts, not only commenced in- 
auspiciously, but continued so precarious, 
that the farmer was compelled to use the 
greatest activity in housing his wheat crop, 
when intervals of finer weather afforded an 
opportunity. In Norfolk, one of, if not the 
first, agricultural counties, the Wheats of a | 
superior quality received some injury from 
the wet; but yet there, as well as in Suf- 
folk, this crop, altogether, was got up in 
better order than at one period was ima- 
gined probable. But partial complaints are 
made of the smut, and more general of the 
mildew, which, however, has confined its 
ravages more to the straw than the kernel: 
but that has not actually escaped its annihil- 
ating powers.—In Essex, the crop is thin, 
and in part hurt by the mildew; and in 
Kent there is a deficiency of one fourth in 
quantity, and all the white wheat is a good 
deal branded; but this disease excepted, 
not otherwise deteriorated in quality.—In 
Sussex, the produce varies much, but the 
greater part is heavy and good.—In, Wilt- 
shire, but little damage was experienced ; 
and though the bulk in the straw was small, 
still the ears have not been deficient: but 
the price of old wheats there rose rapidly at 
the beginning of cutting, from an idea en- 
tertaned by the bakers that the harvest 
would terminate very unfavourably.—But 
few complaints have been made from War- 
wickshire, but the season was very back- 
ward for the wheat.—In the Isle of Ely, 
much of this most valuable grain was carried 
into the barn when it was by no means fit ; 
added to which, the produce is light, and 
partially damaged by the mildew.—In Lin- 
colnshire, the crop is good on the average, 
but the price is locally much advanced.—lIn | 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, the wheats in 
the more open parts are not materially hurt 
by the rains, but those on stiff, cold hill, 


are rendered thin in the sample, from the 
effects of the mildew. Besides, many fields 
are smutted, and some are sprouted.—In 
East Lothian, the crop has been much laid, 
and serious damage has been the result in 
many parts, occasioned by the constant 
moisture ; but the general crop may be said 
to have suffered less. It is, however, be- 
low an average, and inferior in bulk.—In 
Mid Lothian, the wheats have almost en- 
tirely escaped both the smut and the mil- 
dew, but the insects have hurt the kernels. 
The crop also is thin, and the produce of it 
but middling——-The same remarks are 
equally applicable to Perthshire; and in 
West Galloway, the constant wet has done 
much harm.—From accounts received from 
other parts of the kingdom, this general opi- 
nion is formed, that the wheats are partially 
hurt by the rains in the commencement and 
during the progress of the harvest, and also 
previously by the mildew: yet the damage 
altogether has not been so severe as to in- 
duce any belief of the price being higher 
than it now is, (from 50s. to 55s. per coomb 
in the metropolis,) nor have the lower 
classes of the community much reason to 
suppose that their chief sustenance is very 
materially affected. 

The Barleys have promised well, with 
very few exceptions. . There is a falling-off 
of one third in the county of Suffolk, and 
in Essex they are not so heavy. Of the 
quality in the northern districts much can- 
not be said in its favour; for coming late to 
the scythe, they have been more exposed to 
the wet, and in many instances have been 
too hastily housed; and some considerable 
quantity remained so long abroad as to oc- 
casion its sprouting. ‘This grain has also ad- 
vanced in price. 

Oats, in Perthshire, Strathmore, and East 
Lothian, are luxuriant; and the same re- 
mark applies to Norfolk, Wiltshire, Here- 
| fordshire, and many other counties. In 
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Kent, they area fair crop, and the same in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire ; but in Essex 
they are less productive.—In the Isle of Ely 
the devastating floods of last winter pre- 
vented many thousand acres of ‘land from 
being sown with this grain ; and what small 
comparative qnantity was deposited on soils 
got sufficiently dry for that purpose, is very 
light, and the produce carried in so moist a 
condition, that many stacks will have to be 
taken down. 

The Bean crop is certainly, altogether, 
particularly good throughout the kingdom, 
allowing for some partial defects in Essex, 
Mid and East Lothian, and some parts of 
Cambridgeshire between Ely and Wis- 
beach, where the plants, having taken a se- 
cond growth, throwing out 4 blossom near 
the top, injured the pods. ‘They are sell- 
ing high for horse corn, fetching 30s. a 
eoomb. 

The Pea crop varies much, and that even 
in the same districts, particularly in Kent, 
where, in some parts, it is most abundant ; 
and in others, the farmers will reap not 
more than the seed deposited.—In Sussex, 
the pea lands are more heavy than during 
the two preceding years ; and in Essex also 
they yield well, as do they in many of the 
midland and some of the northern counties : 

‘but in East and Mid Lothian they are un- 
productive ; and in Fife, not more than 
halfa crop. Boiling pease are worth 90s. 
and grey 52s. per quarter. 

Potatoes are a very abundant crop, espe- 
cially in Essex and Herefordshire ; and it is 
only on some very wet and heavy soils that 
they have been injured by the great quan- 
tity of rain which fell during the summer. 
It is to be expected that the poor will have 
an opportunity of purchasing, at a very rea- 
sonable price, this vegetable, which is so 
healthy and nourishing a substitute for wheat. 

The Turnips are far from being generally 
good crop. On warm, dry soils, well cul- 
tivated, and sown in proper time, the plants 
are strong, and vegetated most rapidly, 


promising a capital and early supply ; but | 


on wet, tenacious lands, they have been set 
fast by a too great quantity of moisture, and 
have consequently a most unfavourable as- 


“ye 


| Of rapeseed, in the Isle of Ely, not much 
was saved, on account of the wet season, and 
the produce is small, the crop having cut 
very light; but in Suffolk it was heavier, 


pect. In Norfolk, so famed for this pecu- 
iar system of husbandry, they are but par- 
tially good; in Suffolk, but a tolerable 
crop ; in Lincolnshire, very backward ; in 
Mid Lothian, exceedingly indifferent; in 
East Lothian, not half acrop ; and in Fife, 
four fifths.of the whole are greatly defi- 
cient. In Yorkshire, also, the plants are 
irregular; but in Warwickshire and some 
other counties they are good ; and in Kent 
and Sussex they never looked more healthy. 

Summer fallows have worked well, and 
with good farmers are in excellent condition 
for wheat ; but those which have been made 
late in the season, on very stiff clays, and 
wet, unkind soils, have not yet had the ma- 
nure from the farm-yard applied ; added to 
which fault, ploughing has been neglected 
by the interference of the harvest, giving, 
altogether, a slovenly appearance. How- 
ever, they may still be got in fair condition 
for the approaching seed time. 

Hops are but a very moderate crop, espe- 
cially in Worcestershire, where there is not 
more than half the usual produce; and in 
Kent there are but very few. In Sussex they 
have been much infested with the @y.—Lu- 
cern-clover and grass-eddishes have every- 
where produced abundance of feed, as have 
the upland and other pastures——Hemp has 
suffered a little in the stem, from the want of 
rain when it was first sown, but yet it will 
yield a fair quantity of seed. It fetches now 
from 11s. to 14s. per stone.—TIlax has been 
somewhat injured by the canker, but on the 
whole will be productive both for white and 
seed. The price is 15s. to 18s. per stone. 


and in Kent very good, It sells as high as 
from 541. to 561. per last—Mustard seed has 
not this year been so’ much cultivated as it 
| usually is, and the damp state in which it 
was reaped will be the dccasion of much 
, grey seed being offered to sale. It is not 
worth quite so much money.—Onions are a 
| good crop.—Canary seed in the Isle of Tha- 
}) net, where it is grown on a large scale, is 
‘less productive than was expected.—Vege= 
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tables of all descriptions have flourished this 
summer, the supply being uncémmonly great. 
The apple trees have not yielded so abuh- 
dantly, but the pear trees have been very 


rino cross purchased by Mr. Ward at 3% 
guineas. Merino rams, No. 7, Mr. North 
bought at 50 gumeas.—Fine wool, in Nor- 






- nerton, in Staffordshire, ewes of the second 


prolific.—Timber is risen most excessively in 
yalue within that which niay be termed a 
. short period —Oak timber in Kent is selling 
at 3s. 6d. and elm at 2s. 6d. per foot. Bark 
is worth 81. for a load of 40 yards.—Lambs,, 
particularly half-bred and South Down (the 
_ latter obtaining the preference) and a few 
good true-bred Norfolks, have been selling 


at considerably higher prices. At Ipswich, 


these breeds were most eagerly sought after 


at an advance of from 10 to 15 per cent. 
Those which were least noticed by the buy- 
ers were the Leicester and half-bred Leices- 
ter stock, for which scarcely any offers were 
made. Horningsheath, Thetford, Causton, 
Rippon, Ash, Harleston, and Harling lamb 
fairs, were all well attended, and a most 
ready sale obtained for those favorite sorts 
before mentioned. For the true-bred South 


Downs, at Ipswich fair, Mr. Brooks, of 


Herringe, obtained 25]. per score. Next 
to these were the half-bred Norfolk and 
South Downs, which were immediately 
bought. Mr. Routs, of Onehouse, and some 
few others, reached 241. 10s. per score. For 
the half-bred South Down wethers and ewes, 
Mr. Craske, of Stowlangtoft, gét 241. At 
Horningsheath, Mr. Isaac Brooks, of that 
parish, sold some shearling Norfolk ewes for 
371. a score, and two lots of Berkshire ewes 
fetched 30]. At Harleston, some South 
Down lambs were disposed of at 271. for 
which afterwards 32]. were asked, and 30). 
a score offered. These, with the half-breds, 
are the most prevailing stock. South Down 
tups are greatly in request. At Mr. Tollett’s 
recent sale of Anglo-Merino sheep at Swin- 


Merino cross, all with the Rylands, ave- 
taged, in lots of ten each, from 28 to 32 
guineas a lot. Of two-shear ewes of the 
second Merino cross, in lots of the same 
number, lot 14 was sold to Mr. Mills for 39 
guineas, and lot 16 to,Mr. Rayner, at 61 
guineas. Yearlings, of the third Merino 
cross, six only, Bought by Mr. Clayton at 35 
guineas ; and six yearlings of the fourth Me- 
Vol. I. No. V1. 










extravagantly dear. 


folk, is advanced since last year, above 20s. 
per tod. In Lincolnshire, their wool’ has 
experienced a small drop, arising from the 
events on the Continent. In Wiltshire, the 
trade is better than it has been; for, till, 
very lately, but little was done in the woollen 
manufactures. In Warwickshire, it is @ 
little higher than it was. ‘ 







































































Prices :— English wool, per thPrime, 
South Downs, 3s: to 3s. 24.—Second ditto, 
2s. 3d. to 2s. Od. 

Prime Norfolk, 3s. to 3s. 3d. per Ib— 
Second ditto, 2s, to 2s. 10d.—Kent Marsh, 
Is, 4d. to Is. 7d. 

Isle of Ely wool, 24s. to 26s. per,tod. 

Off Spanish Sheep. 
_ Seville — to 8s. 6d. per lb.—Soria, 9s. 6d. 
to 11s.—Segovia, 12s. to 13s—Ieonesa, 
13s. 6d. to 14s. Od. 































































































In the Corn markets, there have been no 
very great alterations. Wheat, however, is 
suddenly somewhat higher, but it is believed 
must fall again. Barley maintains a steady 
price, and oats and beans have not varied 
much. ‘The Spanish government, by a Royal 
mandate published at Seville, June 16, de- 
clared, that all grain, seed, and pulse may 
be imported from this kingdom into any port 
in Spain, free from all duty, both Royal and 
municipal.—Fat meat, both beef and mut- 
ton, has been plentiful, and consequently 
the markets well supplied, yet the prices 
have been very high, even to 10s. 6d. apd 
11s. per stone of 14lb. for prime beef at the 
beginning of the grass-fed season, and mutton, 
fetched 9d, per lb. The average has been from 
Qs. to 10s. per stone for the former, and the 
latter 7d. halfpenny to 8d. halfpenny per lb, 
Lean beasts have been selling excessively 
dear, owing to the unprecedented high prices 
in the North, and the great quantity of feed 
throughout the more southern parts of the 
kingdom, where they are brought for sale, 
They have fetched 6s. per stone, and more 
in some instances. Good horses are most 
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OF the several branches of fine art, per- 
haps Architecture, in this country, has been 
the least cultivated, its beauties least under- 
stood, and the principles upon which they 
depend defined with the least accuracy. In 
ail works that depend upon taste, Nature is 
the infallible guide that leads to perfection. 
Absence of effort is among its latest acqui- 
sitions, and simplicity is the highest refine- 
ment. ‘This refined simplicity is very dif- 
ferent from what we understand by the 
rude, uncultivated, simplicity of Nature, 
when unassisted by Art. The simplicity of 
which we speak, borrows both from Nature 
and Art, but conceals what it borrows from 
ahe latter, as ornament in imitation of the 
formes, 

In the progress from rude, uncultivated 
Nature, to the extremes of Art, nations 
usually pass through a stage compused al- 
most entirely of Art, which discovers itself 
in every ridiculous, fantastical, grotesque 
shape. It is in this stage that form and 
symmetry are obliged to submit to exact 
geometrical proportions, and shackles are 
imposed upon Nature herself which she was 
never intended to wear. Having passed 
this state, the Arts arrive at that state of 
improvement in which they are not guided 
merely by an imitation of uncultivated Na- 
ture, or fettered entirely by Art; but reach 
that point of perfection beyond which hu- 
man attainments are not permitted to ex- 
tend, That faculty which we call ‘Taste 
enables us to form our decisions upon these 
efforts of Art as they are presented to us. 
What is the source of this faculty, has di- 
vided mankind from the earliest periods; 
and it has not yet been determined whether 
it depends upon the qualities of the head or 
the heart—whether it is derived from the 
imagination, from sentiment, or sensibility 
-—from an enlightened understanding, or an 
exquisite judgment. But Taste can no 
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more be defined than Beauty. 
stical assemblage that, like the girdle of 
Venus, affects us with strong emotions of 
sensibility which cannot be expressed, which 
come under no definition, and elude all at- 
tempts at description. 
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It is a mys 


Our acquisition of, and our application of, 
the admired models of the Etruscan anti- 
quities have contributed to the cultivation of 
a correct taste in one branch of fine art, 
[mitation of the ancient masters, which led 
our artists to the same great storchouse of 
Nature, (from a contemplation of which their 
pictures have acquired so muth celebrity,) 
has improved angther branch of fine art. 
It is from them our painters have borrowed 
those gently-swelling contours; those fine 
shadowings, those flowing, gradual variations, 
that due mixture of light and shade, that 
natural colouring, that refined simplicity, 
and that faithful imitation of what is beauti- 
ful in Nature, which gives a value to their 
works, and irresistibly impels us to applaud 
and to admire. Weare not, indeed, with- 
out some evidence that Architecture has re- 
ceived a share of patronage and cultivation 
in this country; and the Sculptorial art has 
actually furnished several public monuments 
that exhibit specimens of the sublime and 
beautiful, the grand and magnificent. 
Indeed the stranger will not be insensible, 


| upon his approach:to this great metropolis, 


of the striking scene which it displays, at 
once, in its bridges, in its hundred towers, 
| and in the great masterpiece of the art, St. 
Paul’s, towering above the rest ; nor can he 
be insensible to the venerable pile of West- 
minster Abbey, a structure perhaps without 
parallel for its long-extended double colun- 
ades, the style of its architecture, the cor- 
respondence and coincidence of its parts, 
and the general effect of its whole. Its 


gothic pile, whether in a ruipous and dilapi- 
dated, or in its entire state, are venerable 
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remains of antiquity, and will excite in his 
mind sensations of mingled awe and delight. 

But of all the,ornaments with which the 
taste or wealth of the ancients decorated 
their cities, and which modern imitation had 
succeeded in rivalling, a Theatre was still 
wanting, that might in any way compete 
with the great models of antiquity. ‘The 
erection of such a structure was reserved for 
the present day ; and however we may be 
disposed to object to some parts, we con- 
sider Mr. Smirke as having been eminently 
guccessful upon the whole. 

With respect to the skill of the builder, 
we are not inferior to the ancients ; but in 
the features of the building we possess nei- 
ther the powers of expression or of elegance 


fices. It was the peculiar felicity of the j| 
Greeks to impart a portion of mind to what- 
ever they executed. Their works always 
spoke—always appeared to be pervaded by 
some particular sentiment. ‘The moderns, 
in almost nothing, display a similar delicacy 
of discrimination. We talk much about 
sentiment, and our writers run through vo- 
lumes of unmeaning frivolities ; but the sim~ 
ple and unartificial manner of imparting 
ideas, which we may perceive in every pro- 
duction of Nature, islost. We imitate the 
extemal forms of Grecian art, without any 
reference to their internal meaning: we se- 
lect and we combine the most prominent 
features of their astonishing designs, and we 
apply our heterogeneous compilations, at 
random, to any purpose. We have Athe- 
nian temples with Asiatic porticoes; an an- 
cient bath, with some fragments of an am- 
phitheatre, serves us for a church. We 
have before us the principal pats of the 
Acropolis of Athens to form the exterior of 
a modern playhouse. ‘Ihe Acropolis of 
Athens was seated on a rock: it could be 
seen from any part of the city; and the 
temple attached to it was dedicated to Mi- 
nerva. Impressive grandeur and awful so- 
lemnity were its ae characteristics ; 
the safety, the wealth, the superstition of 
the people were here deposited ; and its ap- 
pearance combined, in ohe view, strength, 


solemnity, and grandewx. In a modesa 
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style of the Doric: the portico ec 
with which they raised their public di- \ four 


model has been judiciously selected by Mr. — 
Smirke,, In as tuation so confined as Coe 
ven¢ Garden Theatre, the grandeur of the © x 
origi totally lost, and, from no station is. 4 
the eye of the spectator enabled to — 4 
whole front ; so that its simplicity is i 
sarily beoken, and the parts lose their 
nity for want of combination. We can 
therefore unavailingly regret that we 
so fine an imitation of the Athenian Acropos — 
lis which we can never bthold to advantage, — 
and applied to a purpose so little a : 
to the expression of its exterior. , 

The order of architecture is the g 
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pillars supporting a pediment: the p 
lars are large and fluted, without bases, 
the portico, which is elevated upon a 
of steps, | ca simple dignity. ii 
been the entrance of the British Senate, we 4 
could have enjoycd ail its mblimity, but the” 
portico of a theatre secias i> quire magnis > 
ficence of a less awful na: Could we, 
however, obtain a view of the frour a: 2 emf 
ficient distance, we should probabi, Fa 
that the architect has departed from tic ey 
cient plan with considerable judgment, at 
rendered it more suitable to the a 
of a theatre. ‘This he appears to have 
by breaking the bold simplicity of the Ather 
nian structure with two projecting wings 
surmounted with the entablature of the a 
tico, which is sustained by pilasters. In the ~ 
close view which a spectator can only obtain 
on the opposite side of Bow-street, these pro- 
jections seem too abrupt, and the plain part 
between them and the portico appears mea- 
gre. It would certainly have been better to 
have continued the entablature ncrose phages 
plain parts of the front, unless the demoli~ — 
tion of the opposite houses afforded a more 
comprehensive point of view, in which the 
parts would have been compressed into. one . 
elegant whole. The niches in the wings, 
and the bassos-relievds between the .w 
and the portico, would undoubtedly soften 
the severity of the general plan, could they 
be seen together. As it is, they take away 
sithout adding to bo 
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beauty. The figures of the bassi-relievi, iu 
articular, when seen thus distinctly, have 
a littleness that isg€ry discordant with the 
massive grandenndf the Doric pi 





















of Rossi, representing the Modern 
adds to this littleness from its want 
in the design, or a proper combination of the 
figures i in the execution. As a distant point 
of sight could not be obtained, more atten- 
tiomshou!d have been paid to the grouping of 





























building are certainly not proper subjects 
bf criticism: they are plain; that in Hart- 

ect is elegant. Altogether, the architect 
Bie great applause: he has displayed 
much grandeur of conception, and we earn- 
€@sily wish to see him engaged in some other 
public edifice which may afford his judgment 
more timé to form its designs, and toexecute 
them with all the perfection of mature de- 
liberation. Few men, either in ancient or 
modern times, could have done what Mr. 
Smirke has performed: in the course of six 
months he has adapted one of the most mag- 
nificent of the Athenian edifices to modern 
speepeses, and reared a theatre more elegant 
and majestic than any this nation hath hi- 
therto possessed. 

The interior is elegant, but is scarcely an- 
ewerable to the magnificent idea with which 
the portico impresses any one about to enter 
thé theatre. The vestibule is grand, and the 
Staircase, ascending between two rows of 
Tonic columns, between each of which is 
suspended a beautiful Grecian lamp, has a 
splendid effect. At the head of the staircase 
is‘an anti-chamber surrounded with Ionic pi- 
Jasters, in which the statue of Shakespear 
méets the eye, on a pedestal of yellow 
marble. ‘The figure of Shakespear is by 
‘Rossi, and is in the costume of his age: 
he holds a roll of paper in his hand, but his 
“gir is rather that of a barrister than a poet- 
We cannot account for this deficiency of ex- 
“pression, which we are sorry to observe in 
the works of Rossi. From the anti-chamber 
fyou come into the lobby of the lower tier of 
boxes: it is in the same style of Ionic archi- 
‘tecture, and is divided with arched recesses, 
ighe semi-circular parts of which are filled 
fwith paintings fromh vamtous scenes Of Shake- 
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spear painted in relief. The fronts of th® 
boxes are elegant and simple ; a fretted gold 


flower, of ique form, runs along each 
tier, upon # pale coloured gypemd :. above 
and below flowers are: rows of stars. 
None of the b project beyond the others, 
in the ma ‘of those usually termed 


stage boxes; ayd the fronts are perpendi- 
cular, without Syor that rotundity which 
rather hurt than enriched the coup @’q@il in 
the former theatre. ‘ Slender pillars, richly 
gilt, separate the boxes; and from a golden 
bracket, above each pillar, is suspended a 
chandelier of cut glass, which are novel in 
their form. The seats are covered with 
light blue cloth, and are more in number 
than in the boxes of the old theatre. The. 
pit is divided by two passages through the 
middle of it, and the seats are much eles 
vated above each other. The two-shilling 
gallery is more ample than has been repre+ 
sented, and the slips are very wide and coms 
modious. ‘The most remarkable novelty cone 
sists in the construction of the shilling gal- 
lery: here the architect, to preserve the uni- 
formity of his design, has rested the piers of 
a row of arches which support the roof, im 
such a manner that the gallery is divided into 
five parts, resembling separate boxes. 
The stage is large, and well calculated, by 
its depth, for the exhibition of processions and 
extensive scenery. ‘Two very elegant and 
lofty pilasters support a semi-elliptical arch, 
over which are the Royal Arms. ‘Iwo figures 
are painted on each side of the arch in re- 
lief; they are females, holding wreaths of 
laurel, trumpets, &c. A crimson drapery 
in rich folds is painted within the arch, and 
covers the supporters of the curtain. The 
ceiling is, painted to resemble a cupola, di- 
vided into square compartments, and sur- 
mounted with the figure of an ancient lyre. 
This, however, wants shadow to give.it the 
appearance of concavity; it looks flat and 
deformed. ‘The shape of the house before 
| the curtain is that of a horse-shoe, wide at 
the heel, This shape is continued from the 
bottom to the top of the house with unbroken 
uniformity, with the view that each sound 
as it enters may be regularly diffused, and 
‘the slightest whisper rendered audible. Still 
the width of the proscentum is sufficiently 
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ample to present all the scenery to the view 
of those who occupy the sides of the pit, or 
the side boxes. The private boxes include 
the whole of the third tier, which is imme- 
diately beneath the two-shilling-gallery : 
these boxes have a saloon and an anti-cham- 
ber, witha private staircase entirely sepa- 
rate from any communication with other parts 
of the house. The backs of them are painted 
in imitation of rich crimson drapery. Each 
of the galleries has an extensive lobby at- 
tached to it, and numerous ventilators are so 
disposed in different parts of the house as 
to keep a continual supply of fresh air. , 

The general character of the interior is 
simple elegance. ‘There is nothing superior 
in splendour or attraction. We have already 
said that we think the portico seems to pro~ 
mise more. The exterior is characterized 
by massive and masculine dignity; the inte- 
rior, by a tender and well-proportioned deli- 
cacy of a feminine cast. Perhaps in neither 
is there énough of that luxuriant brilliancy 
which animates while it pleases, and seems 
to assimilate with the nature of the drama, 
the dresses and: vivacity of the imates of the 
boxes, and indeed with the general idea of 
pleasure which should reign in a play-house. 
The portico seems the entrance into the 
temple of the Tragic Muse: the interior 
should be the hall of Thalia. It is certainly 
beautiful—it is suited to the character of 
Terence or Menander, but the warmth and 
vivacity of Shakespear demand a richer de- 
gree of decoration. 

On Monday the 18th of September it was 
opened to the public with the tragedy of 
Macbeth, but under circumstances which 
made it impossible to hear a syllable that 
was uttered. The exaction of 7s. to the 
boxes instead of 6s. and of. 4s, to the pit 
instead of 3s. 6d. raised an universal clam- 
our, and the tumult was excessive. We 
cannot, therefore, attempt to give any de- 
scription of the performance, or to render 
any account of the adaptation of the theatre 
to dramatic representations. ‘The eye is 
struck with the uniformity of the audience- 
part of the house; and, as we have before 
observed, we think that from the regular 
foim of the area, the voice wiil be distine;. 
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ly heard ; but we must wait for a more fa- 
vourable occasion to form an. adequate 
judgment. We lament to see that all the 
‘interi 
so sensibly: felt in Drury-Lane. They are ° 
up and down. The only good staircase i 
that of the approach from Bow-street.— 
The overflow was prodigious; and before 
six o’clock the avenues were totally blocked 
up by multitudes, who were told by the 
door-keepers that every place was filled, 
and that it was vain to attempt to pay the 
money merely to press into the lobbies. 


laircases have the fault which was 


We should have been glad to have ab- 


stained from the controversy on the advance 
in the price of admission, from varieus con- 

siderations, but chiefly from the respect 
which we bear for the Drama, and the in- 
clination we have to support every establish 
ment that is likely to support the intellect- 
ual entertainment of the public : we should 
have been glad to hear any good reason as- 
signed by persons favoured by their Sove- 
reign with an exclusive grant, for’ raising 
the price of admission to his people; and 
we should have acquiesced if even a to- 


lerable justification had been set up for the 
measure. It is the monopoly alone that 
confers on the subject the right of com- 
plaint; for if there were an open compe- 
tition for public favour, every manager 
would be entitled to charge whatever price 
he might judge proper for admission to his 
entertainment. A patent is granted by his 
Majesty, in right of his prerogative, to se- 
cure to his people @ rattonal entertainment 
at a reasonable rate; and if that. patent 
should either be not used at all, or should 
be abused, his Majesty would be advised by 


the proper officer to correct the eyil, either “ 


by making new grants, or by opening the 
way, under certain regulations, to all whe 
might choose to embark their capital, time, 
and taste in the speculation, ‘Lhe public 
are therefore parties to the management of 
a theatre under an exclysive egtant, and 
they have a right to examine the grounds 
upon which thesdemand of higher prices is 
made. ' 

The managers of Covent Garden Theatre 
have put forth their manifesie, and we shall 
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NEW THEATRE, COVENT GARDEN. 





take the liberty to say a few words. in an- 
swer to the arguments they have brought in 
support of the advance. We wish the 
question to be fairly discussed, and shall be 
infinitely better pleased to see the monopoly 
Jaid open, by an universal conviction of the 
benefits that ‘would arise from competition, 
than that Mr. Harris and Mr. Kemble 
should be brought back to reason by a burst 
of popular indignation. Indeed we draw a 
favourable conclusion from the present ill- 
advised proceeding. We prophecy that it 
will terminate in emancipating both the pub- 
lic-and the performers from the caprice of 
exclusive establishments. 

It is said, that “ Prices of admission are 
more a question of loss or gain to the pro- 
prietors, than a matter legitimately at issue 
with the judgment and taste of the public.” 
This would be true, if the market were 
open: but, to use a homely proverb, (which 
by the bye had its origin from the same sys- 
tem,) while ‘ there is no other booth in the 
fair,” it is an insult on common-sense to say 
that the price shall be at the discretion of 
the proprietors. -When the King, Lords, 
and Commons grant an exclusive right to a 
Company to make a road, abridge, or a 
canal, they limit the amount of the toll to be 
exacted from the public for using them ; 
and the same rule ought to apply to an ex- 
clusive theatre: it should be subjected toa 
body of regulations, not merely for the se- 
curity of the public against extortion, but 
for their moral improvement. The abuses 
that have been committed under the exclu- 
sivé'patents are many and flagrant ; and the 
present attempt to raise the price of ad- 
mission is only one of the natural results of 
those abuses. The enormous size of the 
theatres is the first cause of all the mischiefs 
that have ensued ; for first, it gave rise to 
the incumbrances which filled theplace with 
renters and annujtants, and by which not 
merely the boxes were mortgaged or sold, 
or let for a term of years, but tickets of ad- 
mission were made the subject of daily traf- 
"fic, without one penny coming to the trea- 
sury of the house. This fundamental evil 
necessarily deprived the proprietors of the 
means Of really providing for the public en- 


tertainment ; and in our mind, this is the 

part of the new establishment of Covent- 

Garden which most eminently calls fer pub- 

lic observation. In the new theatre a whole 

tier of boxes is to be taken from the public, 

and assigned by lease to individuals. For a 

time, perhaps, they may not be altogether 

alienated from the property, but they may, 

and in the end will be so ; and in the mean 

time, by locking up so many boxes from the 

public at large, the managers are able to 

demand so much more for admission to those 

that are left. If those who receive an ex+ 
clusive grant from the King* {only as the 
means of better securing to the public a the- 
atrical entertainment) can thus with impu- 
nity lock up one whole tier, they may 
lock up the whole, and make it altogether 
a private concern. The consequences to 
the proprietors themselves of thus setting 
apart twenty-eight boxes for the privi- 
leged orders, will be severely felt. It will 
soon be altogether impossible for. any family 
of the least decorum to be seen in any other 
part of*the theatre than in those property 
boxes. To go with the mob will be dread- 
ful—it will argue that one is unknown in 
society ; and families that now take occa- 
sionally, without scandal, a side box, will 
be under the necessity of avoiding the house 
until after the 20th or 30th night of some 
new Mother Goose, when tiréd out with 
the incessant repetition of the same mum- 
mery, thé owners of these boxes may have 
sent the tickets to shops, to be sold to the best 
bidder. Jt is probable also that speculators 
may hire them to lett out by the night. They 
will surely be very desirable, on account of 
their seclusion from the riot and obscenity 
of the lobbies ; and it is clear they will be a 
constant and fatal drawback on the property 
of the theatre. It is a curious argument set 
up for the advance in the prices, that the 
number of free persons fill the theatre, and 
deprive it of income. A more insulting are 
gument cannot be alledged; for who made 
those multitudes free?—The free admission 
is a part of the imterest which managers pay 


‘for money; and if, instead of building the 


theatre on, their own capital, they are obe 
liged to pay exorbitant interest for money, 
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q are they to plead this as an excuse for laying 

% > tax upon the public? As to all the other 

4 classes of free persons, except renters, an- 

© guitants, and ticket-holders, it is in their 
own breasts to remove the evil; and it cer- 

| tainly is a very great evil. But this also flows 
from the first cause—the size af the place, 

_ which requires that there should be a gra- 
fuitous influx of company, even for appear- 
ance as well as comfort; and this will be 
‘rendered more necessary than ever by the 
high prices which are to be demanded. 

But it is contended, that the increased 
price of evegy article necessary to a spectacle 
justifies the @Poposed advance in the price of 

_ admission. We shall on another occasion feel 
it our duty to say a few words upon this 
‘topic; for in our minds the extent of the 
audience part of the theatre is the great cause 
of that increased expenditure of which the 
managers complain, and which has tended 
most essentially to the degradation of the 
histrionic art. Our theatres havé been 
adapted only to pantomimes and pro 
cessions; andg8o far from an increase 
af expence in the procuring of legitimate 
dramas to be written and performed, we 
will venture to say, that in this most valuable 
department of the stage the ‘expence has 
been diminished, while, by the monopoly, 
authors as well as artists have felt themselves 
subject to discouragements of every kind, 


that have at length reduced us to the pre- 
sent deplorable scarcity of all dramatic ta- 
lent. But of this anon. 

The performance went on last night am‘sdt 
the uproar. All attempts to be heard were 
fruitless. At times the voice of the once ir- 
resistible Siddons was feeble heard; and her 
fine features, over which Time has not exer- 
cised his tyranny, were seen to possess their 
usual expression. Mr. Kemble strove, in 
vain, to deliver the very dull and inanimate 
Address ; and even two or three respectable 
Magistrates turned actors, and came forward 
on the stage with the Riot Act in their hands, 
as if it had been a dramatic piece got-up for 
the occasion! But the spectators indulged 
themselves only in noise; they were guilty 
of no violence ; but for hours after the cur- 
tain dropt they continued in the house, call- 
ing in vain on the manager to agree to a re- 
duction of the prices. A repetition of this 
disgraceful scene continued during every 
night of the week: when on Saturday'last 
Mr. Kemble (having assured the audience 
that Madam Catalani’s engagement was 
cancelled) obtained a hearing for a few 
minutes ; when he informed them, the house 
would be closed tili the report ofa respectable 
committee should enable the proprietors 
either to satisfy or convince the public. 

[The press of theatrical matter obliges us 
to postpone the Memoirs of Miss Bolton.} 
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COSTUME 
For SEPTEMBER 1809. 


IT would be easy for us to amuse our 
feaders with a description of dresses, which 
have no other existence but in the fancy of 
the writer, or to fill pages with imaginary 
habiliments ; but we rather content ourselves, 
in the absence of all change in fashion, to 
present our readers with the exact represen- 
tation of a fashionable Dress sent last week 
from one of the first houses in St. James’s- 
stfeet to a lady of distinction at Brighton; 
of which we give a short description. When 
the fickle Goddess shall have resumed her 


empire in the metropolis, Le Beau Monde 
will be distinguished, as usual, by the supe> 
riority of the plates, and the’ taste of the 
dresses. 

Heap Dress.—A blué doustiiralligg 
namented with pearl ; tworsmall fea 
the left side; pearl drop cafftings and ne 


lage. 
Dress.—Blue crape over white satin, a 
lace tippet trimmed with pearl; white nid 


| gloves ; white satin shoes. 
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REPORT OF DISEASES 


iN THE PRACTICE OF A PHYSICIAN TO A PUBLIC MEDICAL INSTITUTION, 
FROM THE 20TH OF AUGUST TO THE 2OTH OF SEPTEMBER 1809. 
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ACUTE DISEASES. 
TT YPIIEE a0 5 00s Scc cc cy oo wigese @ 
Synochus...ceccsccescesverces 
COURAENIIES , 0 co. cms cchin Cee 6B 
’ Peripneumonia ......64.s¢5e0s. 
Rheumatismus Acutus .y.. sa... 
Cynanche Tonsillaris ...... Tee sss 
en SRR, ae 
Cholera’... . Sc acu cise Se. oo 
WREUED cicc ceeds 
Hydrocephalus... 
Pertasts . 2. Sesss-0% 
Morbi Fnfantiles ...... 
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CHRONIC DISZASBES, 
Tussis.... ; 
‘Tussis et Dyspneea.... 
Phthisis Pulmonalis. .% 
Hemoptoe....... 
, Epistaxis: ....ccssecsess 
Hemorrhois...... 
Asthenia... 
Scrofula .. .5 
*Jeurodyne. .. wea 
Rheumatismus Chronicus...... 
Tumbago..../.... 
Dyspepsia...«..-- 
Dysenteria...... 
Diarrh®asca... 
Obsti passe 
Gastrodynia -..g..-se5.- 
Enterodynia ..... 
Pyrpsis ...-00scses 
Ischuria ....-- 
Dysuria .-.+.- 
‘Lympanites +... 
Ascites..... 
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ACRES 0 ote vs on 00 ocaceecce t 
Insomnia’ .sevevecyayes+cscceol 
Vertigo .. -cecde sephe ure. c 002 
Cephalalgia seu eceescd-ebeees ee 7 
Hysteria « . e Bb sees tpwibee ss coc eS 
Menorrhagia..\¢ ios cea esse l 
«Amenorrhoea «.. .se.camiescs cece 4 
Leucorrhag «<is signe Mike cc asecee SD 
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At this season of the ‘year, we-generally 7 
find that bowel cotnplaints are the most pre- 
valent disorders. Few casés of cholera have @ 
yet occurred to my notice. The case of | 
entfeitis finely illustrated the necessity of” 
using the launcet in a complaint which some- 


times proves fatal before its nature is ascer- 9 


tained. The patient complained early in the 
morning of acute pain between the umbilicus 
and scrobiculus cordis,.attended with faint- 
ness and vomiting of every thing received 


i}. . = 
into the stomach: the bowels were consti- = 
| pated. Every medicine was rejected soon @ 


after being administered ; when in the even=)4 
ing the symptoms becoming more .urgent, 
bleeding and the tepid bath were recom- 
mended, Ease was soon procured ; the sto- 
meh retained the medicine, which now 
produced the desired effect. In these im- 
portant cases, where the delay of a few 
hours occasions death, if a practitioner has, 
any doubt, he may most uniformly deter- 
mine that bleeding is the safest practice. 
Inflarhmation of the bowels rarely terminates 
fatally, if the launcet is used in an early 
stage of the complaint. 
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